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Why You Need 


the Sacraments 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


NE of the most important, prac- 

tical religious truths that must 
be accepted by every true Christian 
and acted upon in his daily life, is 
this: The seven sacraments are the 
necessary means established by 
Christ through which His redeem- 
ing, life-giving, sanctifying grace is 
imparted to individual souls. In sim- 
ple language, a person expresses his 
acceptance of this truth in words like 
these: “I must center my life around 
the sacraments established by Christ 
if I want to save my soul.” 


I. WRONG NOTIONS 
HERE are various ways in 
which some people, who are 
devoted to Christ as their Redeem- 
er, reject this truth, or show a lack 
of understanding of its supreme im- 
portance. 
Among followers of Christ who 
are not members of the Catholic 
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After you have read this, 

we hope you will know that 
you cannot live, in the highest 
sense of the word, without 
the sacraments given you by 
Jesus Christ. 


Church, there is a vast welter of dif- 
ferent views on the importance of the 
sacraments, the number of the sac- 
raments, and the way in which the 
sacraments affect the soul of a hu- 
man being. 

The first founders of Protestant re- 
ligious sects (Martin Luther and his 
companions) reduced the number 
of sacraments to two, namely, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
rather minimized the importance of 
these by their emphasis on faith 
alone as the means of salvation. 

Before long many sects arose that 
did away with all sacraments in the 
Christian religion, depending solely 
on a kind of “feeling of conversion” 
as the means through which a per- 
son could be saved. Churches be- 
came, not places where sacraments 
were to be received, but meeting 
houses where the Scriptures were 
read and analyzed, hymns were sung, 
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common prayers were said, and in- 
dividuals declared themselves as “ac- 
cepting Christ.” Some of these kept, 
or, over the course of years, restored, 
baptism as a kind of initiation rite, 
but not as an indispensable means of 
being introduced into the saving and 
sanctifying life of grace. 

Some Catholics have become in- 
fected by the widespread disregard 
for the seven sacraments that flour- 
ishes in sects like the above, and 
thus come to speak or act as if they 
never possessed the elementary Cath- 
olic conviction expressed in the 
words: “Without the sacraments I 
am lost.” 


For example, it is not unusual to 
hear lapsed or slipping Catholics 
speak somewhat in this fashion: 
“Why should I go to church or re- 
ceive the sacraments? I’m living a 
good life. I don’t steal or murder or 
commit adultery or lie about my 
neighbors. God has nothing to con- 
demn me for.” They have the 
strange notion that the Christian re- 
ligion consists solely of keeping the 
commandments that regulate one’s 
conduct toward other human beings. 
They have missed the point that 
Christ willed His followers to be el- 
evated to a life of grace, and that 


this is possible only through the sac- 
raments. 


For another example, and a most 
tragic one, take the frequent case of 
those who deliberately enter upon a 
life of sin that prohibits them from 
receiving the sacraments. Such are 
those who enter an invalid marriage 
that cannot be made good in the eyes 
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of God. Many of these wish to re- 
main Catholics, which is good. They 
want to continue to hope for the hap- 
piness of heaven and to escape the 
horrors of hell. Yet they think they 
can accomplish these things without 
the sacraments, indeed, by deliber- 
ately renouncing the sacraments for 
an indefinite number of years. We do 
not mean to suggest that such per- 
sons should give up praying and at- 
tending Mass and making novenas, 
etc. We simply state the frightening 
fact that they have not only entered 
a life of sin, but have given up the 
sacraments, through which Christ in- 
tended His grace to be poured out 
into human souls. 

Because of all such errors of both 
theory and practice, it is important 
that Catholics frequently review the 
essential part that the seven sacra- 
ments must play in Christian living, 
indeed in the very saving of their 
souls. 


Il. THE WILL OF CHRIST 

HE fact of the necessity of the 

sacraments is one that we could 
know only from the express will of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Cer- 
tainly He could have devised some 
other means of transmitting grace to 
human souls. The question is not 
what He might have done or could 
have done; the only question of im- 
portance in this regard is, what did 
He do? 

Many pages could here be written 
to prove that Christ established the 
seven sacraments as they are admin- 
istered in the Catholic Church today. 
Just one text of the Bible, however, 
is better than many pages of explan- 
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ation. Look at one such text for each 
of the seven sacraments. 

1. Baptism: “Amen, Amen, I say 
to thee, unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he can- 
not enter the kingdom of God.” 
(John, 3:5) 

2. Confirmation: “Now, when the 
apostles, who were in Jerusalem, had 
heard that Samaria had received the 
word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John. Who, when they 
were come, prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost. For 
He was not as yet come upon them: 
but they were only baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. Then they 
laid their hands upon them, and they 
received the Holy Ghost.” (Acts 
8:12-14) 

3. Confession: “He breathed on 
them and He said to them: Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain they 
are retained.” (John, 20:23) 

4. Holy Communion: “Amen, 
Amen, I say to you, except you eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you.” (John, 6:54) 

5. Extreme Unction: “Is any man 
sick among you? Let him bring in the 
priests of the Church and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick 
man. And the Lord shall raise him 
up: and if he be in sins they shall 
be forgiven him.” (James 5:14-15) 

6. Matrimony: “For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and 
mother and cleave to his wife. And 
they shall be two in one flesh. This 
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is a great sacrament: but I speak in 
Christ and in the Church.” (Ephesi- 
ans, 5:31-32) 

7. Holy Orders (St. Paul to Tim- 
othy): “Neglect not the grace that is 
in thee: which was given thee by 
prophecy, with imposition of hands 
of the priesthood.” (ist Timothy, 
4:14) 


All these texts either represent 
Christ speaking about the necessity 
of certain sacraments (baptism, Holy 
Communion, confession) or they 
clearly assume the institution of cer- 
tain sacraments. by Christ for special 
purposes in human lives. If anyone 
had any doubts about this, the 
doubts would be cleared up by a 
study of the early history of the 
Church, indeed by the long history 
of the Church up to the 16th cen- 
tury, when the existence and the 
necessity of all the seven sacraments 
were first denied by men who turned 
against the Catholic Church. The 
earliest Fathers of the Church speak 
often of the seven sacraments; for 15 
centuries they remained the very 
heart of living Christianity. It is un- 
thinkable that Christ should have 
permitted all His followers, for so 
many generations, to be deceived in 
this important matter. 


Ill. THE APPROPRIATENESS 
OF THE SACRAMENTS 
T ALWAYS remains true that the 
sacraments came from the will of 
Christ, and that, while He could have 
devised other means of bringing grace 
to souls, these are the actual means 
that He decided upon. In a sense, 
therefore, the seven sacraments may 
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be called a product of the arbitrary 
will of God. However, a little thought 
will quickly reveal how marvelously 
appropriate, how divinely wise and 
how humanly appealing, these partic- 
ular means are for the salvation and 
sanctification of men. 


First of all, on innumerable occa- 
sions Christ spoke of what He would 
win for men by His life and death as 
life, a new life, a life far different 
from and far greater than the mor- 
tal, natural life with which men come 
into the world. “I am come,” He said, 
“that you may have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” (John, 10:10) In 
dozens of other texts He said the 
same thing in different words. 


Secondly, this new life that Christ’s 
life and death were to win for men 
was to be a divine life, a sharing in 
the very life of God. St. John states 
that very clearly in the first chapter 
of his Gospel, in the words: “As 
many as received Him, He gave them 
power to be made the sons of God 

. . who are born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” (John 1:12-13) 
St. Peter refers to the same truth 
when he calls Christians “partakers 
of the nature of God.” (2 Peter, 1:4) 
Christ Himself beautifully portrayed 
the same truth, too, when He said: 
“Abide in Me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, un- 
less it abide on the vine, so neither 
can you unless you abide in Me. I 
am the vine; you the branches.” 
(John, 15:4-5) 

The life of a Christian, then, must 
be a new life, a divine life, a life in 
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Christ, superimposed upon the natur- 
al life that courses through the veins 
of all human beings. Of its nature, 
this new life is invisible to human 
eyes. However, just like bodily life, 
it must have a beginning, growth, 
nourishment, healing in_ illness, 
strength for special tasks and emer- 
gencies. And Christ devised special 
external or visible signs through 
which a person could know that his 
spiritual life, his divine life, was pass- 
ing through all these phases so prop- 
er to the bodily life and development 
that can be seen. 


What a marvelous parallel there is, 
then, between the origin, develop- 
ment and functions of bodily human 
life, and the origin, development and 
functions of the life of grace as made 
visible by Christ through His seven 
sacraments! 


Just as a man must be conceived 
and born to begin to live as a human 
being, so Christ says “he must be 
born again” in baptism to begin liv- 
ing the divine life that makes him an 
heir to heaven. 

Just as a man must grow to matur- 
ity and be educated and trained to 
the task of sustaining his natural life, 
so Christ says he must be made ma- 
ture in his spiritual life through the 
coming of the Holy Ghost in the im- 
position of hands which is the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. 

Just as a man sometimes needs a 
physician to administer to ills of his 
body, and regular physical check-ups 
to keep that body in good health, so 
Christ says that he needs the sacra- 
ment of healing for his soul, which is 
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called pemance or confession, and 
which also serves as a regular check- 
up on the needs of his soul. 

Just as a man’s body cannot live 
without food, so Christ says that the 
life of his soul will perish without 
spiritual nourishment, and He pro- 
vides that nourishment in the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. 


Just as special study and training 
are needed by those who would en- 
ter the great professions that serve 
human society, so Christ established 
two sacraments that provide special 
grace for the two great vocations that 
involve spiritual service to others, 
namely, marriage and the priesthood. 
It may be said that the special graces 
needed by religious who are not 
priests, and lay people leading a good 
single life in the world, are furnished 
by the sacrament of confirmation. 

Finally, just as one of the strong- 
est instincts that God implanted in 
human beings is that of caring for 
loved ones who are dying, so Christ 
established a sacrament that would 
give special spiritual strength to those 
who have been spiritually reborn 
when they come to die. That is the 
sacrament of anointing or extreme 
unction. 


From all this Catholics derive their 
general definition of the sacraments 
given them by Christ. They are vis- 
ible as external signs, in the presence 
of which Christ promised that there 
would be an infallible reception of 
grace or of divine life, or growth in 
divine life, in the souls of those who 
would place no deliberate obstacle 
in the way of such grace. 
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Three further considerations add to 
one’s realization of the appropriate- 
ness of the seven sacraments as ex- 
ternal signs of one’s receiving invis- 
ible grace from God. 

First, Christ manifested the very 
life of God, His goodness, His mercy, 
His power, His authority, by uniting 
the divine nature to human nature in 
the incarnation. With human hands 
working miracles He made visible the 
power of God. With human lips 
speaking He made comprehensible 
the authority and mercy of God. 
With a human heart He revealed the 
love of God for all men. How ap- 
propriate that He should choose to 
make visible by the signs of the sac- 
raments in human bodies the divine 
life that would begin and grow in hu- 
man souls! 


Second, Christ fitted the sacraments 
to the nature He had given to human 
beings when He created them. He 
made them a composite of body and 
soul. In large measure He made the 
soul dependent on the body. Thus 
even the spiritual thoughts that 
arise in the minds of men must have 
their beginning in the impressions 
that come through their senses, the 
eyes, the ears, the touch, etc., which 
are part of the bodily make-up of 
man. How fitting, then, that Christ 
should give to the senses of man a 
visible sign of the grace and divine 
life He would pour into their souls. 
This He does through the sacraments. 

Third, Christ made the sacraments 
a most appropriate means through 
which human beings could escape 
from sin. Most sins are committed 
with the aid of the senses, through 
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the misuse of the eyes, or the ears, 
or the touch, or the taste, etc. How 
fitting that these same senses of the 
body should be used by the merciful 
God as instruments through which 
true forgiveness of sin, and grace to 
avoid sin might be obtained! He did 
this by making such actions as the 
pouring of water on a person, the tell- 
ing of one’s sins to a priest, being 
anointed with holy oil, the matter of 
the sacraments He designated as 
means of forgiveness and grace. 


IV. PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

1. The sacraments are the source of 
your life, your real life, the life that 
will make you a companion of God 
forever. Cherish them, love them, 
cling to them, build your life around 
them. Let nothing in this world, no 
gain, no love, no loneliness, no 
temptation, induce you to think that 
you can get along without the sac- 
raments. Without air and food your 
body dies; without the sacraments 
your soul must die. 


2. Have a healthy, not scrupulous 
fear of ever receiving a sacrament un- 
worthily. This means simply receiv- 
ing a sacrament without sincere sor- 
row for some serious sin, or with no 
intention of giving up some sin. It 
means a continuing refusal to keep 
all God’s serious commandments, 
with the thought that receiving the 
sacraments will make up for your re- 
bellion. It will not. It makes sacri- 
leges out of the sacraments. 


3. Remember that, while the sac- 
raments always bring grace to those 
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who place no obstacle of sin in the 
way, the better you prepare for their 
reception, the more grace you will . 
receive. Prepare well, by prayer and 
meditation, for confession and Holy 
Communion, and the other impor- 
tant sacraments you receive in life. 


4. Be grateful always for the life- 
long graces you have been granted 
through the sacraments you can 
receive only once or a limited num- 
ber of times. Think often gratefully 
of your rebirth in baptism. Give 
thanks often for the sacrament of con- 
firmation, which supplies you with 
graces to face any trial or test of your 
faith until death. If married, remem- 
ber that in receiving the sacrament of 
matrimony you were granted special 
graces for every small and great bur- 
den that married life would bring 
you. 


5. Center your whole life around 
the sacraments you may receive 
often, which make for the sustenance 
and growth of the divine life that be- 
gan in your soul with baptism. They 
are the sacraments of penance and 
Holy Communion. Hunger and thirst 
for these two sacraments. Never let 
months or weeks go by without re- 
ceiving them. 


6. Pray, with deepest sympathy 
and charity, for those who cannot re- 
ceive the sacraments, or who foolish- 
ly neglect to do so. Pray that all men 
be brought to these fountains of life, 
these visible signs instituted by Christ 
for bringing His invisible grace to the 
souls of all men. 
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TEEN-AGERS 


AND 


LATE HOURS 


James Post, C.SS.R. 


How long should teen-agers be 
permitted to stay out at night? 

Are parents justified in setting 
a time — for example, twelve 
o’clock — at which teen-agers 
must be at home? 

Would it not be a serious sin 
of disobedience if, contrary to an 
express order, teen-agers stayed 
out am hour or two beyond the 
time they should be at home? 

* * * 

HESE are questions which par- 
T ents are asking themselves and 
discussing with other parents, 
and many times they fail to come 
up with a satisfactory answer. 

The questions asked above are 
all good questions and important 
ones. They prove that there is a 
problem in regard to teen-agers 
and late hours and that some par- 
ents, at least, are doing some seri- 
ous thinking about this problem, 
which has become rather disturb- 
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ing in this day of excessive free- 
dom of young people and of pos- 
itive neglect of duty on the part 
of many parents. 


How long should teen-agers be 
permitted to stay out at night? 

Parents certainly have the right 
to set a deadline in this regard, 
and together with the right, some- 
thing of an obligation. In using 
this right and fulfilling this obli- 
gation, they must use prudence 
and wisdom. For example, young- 
er teen-agers, from thirteen to six- 
teen, should be dealt with firmly 
and inflexibly in this regard. An 
hour should be set and insisted 
upon from the time they begin to 
go out evenings for entertain- 
ment. There must be no shilly- 
shallying or vagueness or indeci- 
sion on the part of the parents. If 
fidelity is insisted on from the be- 
ginning, few difficulties will arise. 
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Parents who follow no set rule 
or principles from the beginning 
will meet with rebellion when 
they try to enforce a rule later on. 

With older teen-agers, from six- 
teen to nineteen, parents can be- 
come a bit more lenient. For ex- 
ample, when they are attending a 
party or social affair that is well 
chaperoned, they can be given 
some leeway about the time for 
leaving the party, with strict or- 
ders, however, that they must 
come straight home when they do 
leave. 


There is an old-fashioned hab- 
it still practiced by some parents 
that can be recommended to all, 
despite the fact that it is often 
considered unnecessary and fool- 
ish by their own children. It is 
that of staying up at home and 
waiting for their children’s return. 
Yes, there are plenty of objections 
to this practice, such as the loss of 
sleep involved, but all the objec- 
tions are outweighed by its psy- 
chological and real value. 

Too few parents realize how 
often their children are led into 


their first sins by reason of the 
double fact that nobody cares 
what they are doing when they 
come home from a party and that 
a quiet house with everybody in 
bed and sleeping makes a wonder- 
ful rendezvous for violent tempta- 
tion. Many a young person gets 
home from a date at twelve, ac- 
cording to orders, and then, right 
at home, succumbs to serious sin. 


If parents have seriously insist- 
ed on a deadline to be made by 
their teen-agers in returning 
home from dates and parties, cer- 
tainly their children would be 
guilty of a grave sin of disobedi- 
ence if they were to disregard it. 
The great dangers involved in this 
problem make it a matter in 
which parents can bind seriously 
in obedience. 


But don’t forget! It is prudence, 
above all, that must be used in 
handling this problem. It cannot 
be solved by overbearing, exces- 
sive and inconsiderate severity 
which would do more harm than 
good. 
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LITTLE LESSONS IN CATHOLIC LIVING 


Hot, 


Cold and 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


Lukewarm Catholics 


N THE city of Washington a lit- 

tle boy received from his wealthy 
grandfather a birthday gift of one 
million dollars. The little boy was 
just old enough to be slightly inter- 
ested, and he asked his mother to let 
him see the million dollars. 

“My dear,” said his mother, “you 
can never see this money. It is in- 
vested in real estate and bonds. And 
besides, you could never hold so 
much money in your hands. Money 
is nothing to see and touch.” 

The little boy began to cry when 
he received this answer. Then some- 
one in the group at the birthday 
party gave him a ten-dollar bill. At 
once the boy stopped crying; his face 
brightened. It was a new world. He 
went around the room showing 
everybody his gift. 

“Look at my money!” he shout- 
ed. “Look at my money!” 

He had some money he could see 
and feel and hold in his hand. What 
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did his million dollars in investments 
amount to anyhow! 

That little boy has many grownup 
brothers and sisters in every city. 
They march in parade before the 
world and shout: “Look at my mon- 
ey! Look at my house! My position 
in society! Look at my beauty, my 
charm, my personality! Look at what 
I have got out of life and see what 
fun and pleasure I can crowd into it!” 

But honor, character, virtue, the 
soul, religion, eternity, the sacra- 
ments — God Himself? Oh, well! 
You can’t feel them, you can’t see 
them, you can’t put up an appear- 
ance with them, you can’t count 
them or lock them in a box. What 
do they amount to anyhow! 

* * * 

Sometimes we hear the remark 
that the faith of Catholics is not what 
it used to be; that the faith of Cath- 
olics is dying. That is not true. The 
faith of Catholics is just as much in 
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existence today as it ever was; but it 
does seem that the faith of some 
Catholics is becoming just a little bit 
inactive, just a little bit artificial. It is 
being crowded out of that place in 
our lives which it should occupy. Or, 
to put it another way, it is being care- 
lessly wrapped up in a little package 
and laid away on a shelf for handy 
future reference. 


Catholics still have the faith. 
Catholics still believe in the power of 
prayer; but how often their prayer 
becomes merely a hurried service of 
the lips, a careless gesture tossed 
toward the face of God! Catholics 
still believe in the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass and the truth of the word 
of God; but the short and convenient 
Masses on Sundays and the very- 
much-abbreviated sermons are be- 
coming more and more popular. 
Catholics still believe in the presence 
of Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sac- 
rament; but how many consider it 
too much effort to receive Holy Com- 
munion once a week, and how many 
ever make a single extra visit to the 
church during the week? 


There may be nothing sinful in an 
attitude like this, but look to what it 
leads. The result of such a life will 
be an idea that religion is more dif- 
ficult than it is. Religion will begin 
to feel difficult and feeling will win. 


Ever since the fall of Adam and 
Eve, man has tried to find something 
that he can dignify with the name of 
religion, but which he can practice 
without restraining his feelings, his 
inclinations, his passions. It is not 
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true that religion is so very hard to 
practice. It is not hard in itself; but 
it is hard to practice for someone 
who does not want to give up some 
of the things that men do not want 
to give up. 


* * * 


When our divine Saviour, on the 
night before His death, was on the 
way to the garden of the agony, He 
told His apostles that a terrible hour 
was ahead of them. But at once they 
loudly protested they were willing 
even to die for Him. It was easy to 
say this, but how hard it was to keep 
that promise! 


A few hours later the crowd of 
soldiers came to take Jesus prisoner. 
Peter’s sword flashed for an instant 
in the moonlight and with the flash 
all the grand resolves of the apostles 
vanished into the darkness of the 
threatening night. Our Lord was 
taken prisoner. And where were the 
apostles? They were running away— 
taking care of themselves. And our 
Lord’s heart was heavy as He went 
to die alone. 

Consider how it happened that 
the apostles selfishly deserted their 
Master. Christ had said to them in 
warning: “Watch and pray!” 

“Oh, that’s easy!” said the apos- 
tles. “Just a little praying!” 

Then came a feeling of drowsiness. 
They didn’t feel like praying just aft- 
er eating. It was so comfortable just 
to relax. They gave way to that feel- 
ing and fell asleep, very probably 
leaning against each other as they 
sat on the ground, and giving each 
other mutual support. Our Lord, 
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finding them asleep, roused them, 
warned them again. As soon as He 
turned His back, they went right 
back to sleep. They made no real ef- 
fort to wake up and to pray as they 
had been told to do. They might at 
least have stood up and moved 
around to allow that heavy cloak of 
feeling to slip from them. They were 
warned not to fall into temptation, 
not to give way to feeling, that it 
was dangerous, that sin was waiting 
around the corner. 

In the same way, we also, are 
warned not to give way to our way- 
ward inclinations and feelings; to re- 
member that our stronger side (which 
is the willing spirit) and our weaker 
side (which is the wayward flesh) 
are still battling it out along the same 
old line, with the gloves on, for a 
fight to a finish; to remember that 
our inclinations go against virtue, 
against prayer, against sacrifice, and 
that every surrender to a mere feel- 
ing contrary to the command of 
conscience is the first step in asking 
the devil to come along and bring 
all his samples of sin. 


Our Lord came back to the apos- 
tles in the garden for the third time, 
and finding them asleep again He 
said, “Sleep on, now.” And He made 
no effort any more to rouse them. So, 
too, we deserve it if, after many 
warnings, He warns us no longer, 
but lets us sleep in undisturbed com- 
fort. And when the test comes, when 
temptation strikes, will we be more 
faithful than the apostles, or will we, 
like them, run away from our Lord 
and choose to commit sin because 
sin is so pleasant and comfortable? 
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But, to get back to the apostles 
in. the garden, was there anything so 
terrible in the sleep of the apostles? 
No. It was no sin for them to sleep— 
but it was doing it at the wrong time 
and over and over again in spite of 
warnings, and because they just felt 
like it, that made it terrible and led 
to terrible consequences. The apos- 
tles had an heroic will, and still they 
were quick to surrender. In the mo- 
ment of trial they ran away from our 
Lord — traitors and deserters. 


If we train ourselves to act ac- 
cording to our feelings and inclina- 
tions, the habit will grow always 
stronger and stronger. The repeated 
acts begin to wind around us like a 
thread on a spool until we cannot 
move. Each inch of thread is small, 
but together the inches winding 
around us become as strong as a 
steel cable. And then we say, “I 
can’t help it.” 

Our conscience tells us that we 
did wrong, but our feelings prompt 
us to say, “Yes, I became angry, but 
I was overworked. Yes, I was late 
for Mass, but I felt tired. Yes, I 
went to that questionable movie, but 
a person must have some recreation. 
Yes, I was late for work, but I felt 
like talking to a friend on the way. 
No, I didn’t say my prayers, but I 
did not feel like praying. Yes, I did 
what was wrong, but I had an alibi.” 

But alibis never kept anybody out 
of hell or purgatory, and nobody 
ever got to heaven just by feeling like 
it. 

* * * 

The result of all this, of living con- 

stantly according to our feelings and 
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never making a real attempt to shake 
them off, is what our Lord Himself 
calls a lukewarm life — a life which 
He Himself declared to be the most 
unhappy and miserable life imagin- 
able. 

When we speak of a lukewarm 
Catholic, we do not mean one who 
is committing venial sins but trying 
his best to overcome them; who 
knows he has these faults and does 
not want them and is fighting to 
conquer them. A lukewarm Catholic 
is not the one who commits mortal 
sin in an unfortunate moment and 
confesses his sin as soon as possible 
with true sorrow and the intention of 
never sinning again, and then avoids 
those temptations and dangers which 
he knows led to his sins. When we 
speak of a lukewarm Catholic we 
mean the Catholic who is a slave to 
certain faults and sins, who knows 
he is guilty of them, is willing to 
have them, never in his heart re- 
pents of them, resigns himself to 
their mastery and makes no serious 
effort to overcome them. 


Look around you in the world. 
See the mixture and jumble of con- 
tent and discontent, of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction, of joy and gloom. 
Does God want this? Not at all. God 
wants us to be happy. There is no 
doubt about it. Listen to our Lord in 
His sermon on the mount. The theme 
is, “Blessed (or happy) are the good 
—the meek, the chaste, the humble 
and the peaceful.” Goodness and 
happiness are wedded together in- 
separably. 

At Bethlehem the angels deserted 
their abode of joy to sound the cry 
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of peace and happiness to men of 
good will. St. Alphonsus, a doctor of 
the Church, had this for his funda- 
mental principle: “If you want to be 
happy, seek God alone — the one 
Good in Whom all goods rest.” 

Look at the saints. Do you find 
their lives full of joy or of misery? 
With one accord their lives resound 
with joy. St. Francis Xavier cried 
out, “Enough of joy, O Lord, 
enough of happiness!” 

Where is this cry of enough joy in 
the world that goes its selfish way, or 
in the life of a lukewarm Catholic? 

Try among your own acquaint- 
ances. Who are the happy and the 
contented? They who are trying to 
live for God and for others — not 
for themselves. Who are the unhappy 
and discontented? The half-and-half 
Catholics who never threw themselves 
wholeheartedly into their religion, 
who never took a chance with God. 
Ask those who are making a sincere 
effort. They will tell you that deep 
down in their heart they are happy, 
that striving is joy. And if they have 
any miserable days, they will be hon- 
est enough to say that it is their own 
fault. 

Lukewarmness must be misery. To 
be happy the soul must be at peace. 
The Catholic who yields to his feel- 
ings cannot be at peace. His soul is 
a torn battleground. He encourages 
the worst inclinations against the 
best. He cannot make the effort of 
any sacrifice. He hates the grind of 
daily life, and his conscience is like a 
chain around his neck. He is trying 
to serve God and to serve himself. 
He cannot serve two masters. It is 
either one or the other. It must be a 
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clean-cut choice. But the Catholic 
who lets his feelings rule him lives 
on with his split and divided heart, 
wondering what he can do to mend 
it. One part clings to God and one 
part to self, to a good time, to the 
world. It is tearing his heart apart, 
twisting it into something ugly. He 
becomes weak; his strength is split; 
his weakness becomes defeat, and de- 
feated he continues insanely to carry 
on the struggle. He is driven toward 
God, but he hugs himself. His life is 
nothing but weakness, misery, frus- 
tration. 


Will God console him and take 
away his sorrow and misery? Yes, if 
he shakes off that slavery of feeling, 
if he will give up that life of serving 
himself alone, if he thinks at last of 
pleasing God at the expense of his 
own pleasure instead of seeking his 
own pleasure at the expense of God’s. 
If not, then let him remember the 
word, the stamp, the label which our 
Lord Himself placed on a lukewarm 
soul: “I would that thou wert cold or 
hot, but because thou art lukewarm, 
I will begin to vomit thee out of my 
mouth.” 








HOW OLD IS A SAINT? 


Old, grayed, with pulse thin, and life’s juices drained away — isn’t this the 
way that many of us think of the saints? We should look at the ages of six 
of the people canonized by the Holy Father in the last few years. Those ages 
average something more than 49 years. Two of the new saints, Pius X and 
Joseph Pignatelli, lived past middle age, the former to the age of 79, the 
latter to the age of 74. But only one of the other four reached 50. St. Gasper 
del Bufalo died at 51, St. Maria di Rosa at 42, St. Peter Chanel at 38, and 
St. Dominic Savio at 15. Does this prove that one’s chances of becoming a 
canonized saint drop sharply should one survive his fifth decade? No. It does 
mean, however, that the making of a saint does not begin with the approach 
of age, but is a process originating in childhood or youth (and sometimes, as 
with St. Dominic, ending there), and is often perfected in the very years 
when some of us feel it’s still much too early to be addressing all of our being 
to God. Whatever our age, the time for holiness is now. 

Catholic Transcript 





PRIZE PRAYER 


“I have said many foolish things in my life, My God, to You, to men and 
to myself. I wish to thank you now, not for the reasonable prayers which J 
have poured forth to you and which you have answered, but for the ridiculous 
prayers which I have multiplied and which Your goodness has refused to 
notice. I thank You for not having listened to me, when I demanded for myself 
privileged treatment, and when I wished to draw You into laziness. I entreated 
YOU; and You, full of mercy, refused to hear me. Your severity, perhaps, 
will succeed in making me love what is strong.” 

Pierre Charles, S.J. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Husbands and Women Friends in Business 


ROBLEM: A subject that many of us 

wives would like to see discussed is 
the relationship of men in the business 
world with the women they work with. 
For instance, is a wife justified in resent- 
ing her husband’s going out to coffee every 
morning with his secretary, and then also 
to lunch? And paying for her food too, 
though the amount may not be important? 
Also, what about this business of a cozy 
drink after hours, sometimes the man and 
his secretary alone in a cocktail lounge, 
sometimes with a mixed group of employ- 
ees? Is a wife wrong in believing that 
these seemingly innocent get-togethers can 
get out of hand, and that it is best for her 
to speak up against them, even at the ex- 
pense of being called “stuffy” or “small- 
minded?” 


OLUTION; There are two different 
problems here, that must be treated 
separately. The first involves what is right 
and wrong for husbands themselves in this 
matter. The second is the problem of what 
a wife can effectively do to correct her 
husband if he is lax in avoiding associa- 
tions that are at least occasions of sin. 
What should be the attitude of a hus- 
band in regard to this problem? First of 
all, if he is a Christian he should be well 
aware that there is always danger in his 
associating freely and constantly with a 
woman other than his wife. This danger 
is present even in his business-hours asso- 
ciations with his secretary or with any 
other woman-employee. The danger be- 
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comes greater the longer a man has been 
married, and the more he has come to 
take his wife for granted, perhaps even 
no longer to feel greatly attracted to her. 

In regard to the necessary associations 
of business hours, the danger may be call- 
ed a relatively necessary occasion of sin; 
that is, it is an occasion that the man 
may enter if he takes extraordinary pre- 
cautions against giving to this business 
associate the slightest sign of the kind of 
love that he owes to his wife alone. How- 
ever, if his precautions fail to save him 
from making affectionate or sexual ap- 
proaches to this associate, then he is bound 
at any cost to replace her, or get away 
from her in some way. 


A Christian husband who faces the in- 
escapable fact that there is always some 
danger in his day-to-day business associ- 
ations with a secretary or other woman 
employee, especially if she is young, at- 
tractive, or capable and understanding, 
will boldly face a second fact. It is this, 
that one of the precautions he must take 
against becoming emotionally and sinfully 
involved with his associate is not to seek 
her company often outside of business 
hours. A very occasional luncheon with 
her, in a crowded business day, could 
hardly be said to be a great danger. But 
to make a regular habit of coffee-break- 
ing with her, of lunching with her, of in- 
viting her out to dinner, of having cock- 
tails with her after business hours, is or- 
dinarily entering into a totally unnecessary 
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and very grave occasion of sin. No hus- 
band who does this should be surprised 
that his wife resents it, nor naively in- 
dignant that others suspect that something 


what can she do to bring him back to his 
moral senses? Certainly nagging at him 
won’t do it, nor bearing an obvious 
grudge against him, nor bitter expressions 





of infidelity is going to result from his 
folly. Experience proves conclusively that 
many a man has become an adulterer in 
just this way. 


of jealousy even over his necessary and 
innocent contacts with other women. Per- 
haps reference to an explanation like the 
above will help, when the husband first 
starts showing signs of laxity in this mat- 
ter. But this must always be accompan- 
ied by sincere and unselfish efforts to be 
a better, more attractive, more deserving 
wife. 


If a wife sees her husband drifting (if 
not rushing recklessly head-on) into close 
friendship and out-of-business-hours asso- 
ciations with a woman he works with, 





CLING TO HIS HAND! 


The greatest saints did nothing by themselves. God acted in them because 
they were humble enough to cling to His hand, ask His guidance and open 
their hearts to Him. To go forward, we also must do just that. We have to 
allow God to work within us. We have to rid ourselves of our tin-god complex 
whereby we always prefer our own will, our own projects, our own devices, 
even our own brand of holiness: we must let the God above us lead us where 
and how He sees fit. None of us is wise enough to plan, or strong enough to 
sustain unaided his own successful journey heavenward. God is indeed our 
Father, as we say every day in the Lord’s prayer, and we, unskilled and help- 
less children, will falter and fail without Him. He Himself warned us: 
“Except you become as little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” It saves a great deal of precious life-time to get this straight in our 
heads from the outset. 


Mary Lewis Coakley: Fitting God into the Picture 





FUSSY THING CALLED I 

This prayer is inscribed at the refectory door of Chester Cathedral: 

“Give me a good digestion, Lord, and something to digest. Give me a 
healthy body, Lord, with sense to keep it at its best. | 

“Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to keep the good and pure in sight. 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, but finds a way to set it right. 

“Give me a mind that is not bored, that does not whimper, whine, or sigh. 
Don’t let me worry overmuch about the fussy thing called I. 

“Give me a sense of humor, Lord, give me the grace to see a joke, to get 
some pleasure out of life and pass it on to other folk.” 





One of the surest ways to get your son to follow in your footsteps is to 
refuse to put gas in the family car. 
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Feature Letter 


Religion for Babies 


Dear Fathers: 

In your vast experience with souls 
you must have learned to recognize 
the real reason behind the cancella- 
tion of subscriptions to your best of 
ALL magazines, Catholic or secular. 
Guilty consciences 99% of the time 
—including the bigots and prudes, 
though they may honestly not be 
aware of it! 

Sure, I have holes between my 
eyes where your timely and excellent 
articles hit their mark, but I don’t 
quit reading because of it. I want to 
make sure someone keeps me on the 
beam. Of course, it’s easier for me, 
perhaps, because I have no feelings 
against or fear of any other race. 

I don’t believe in or practice birth- 
control. 

I enjoy ALL sermons — long, 
short, good or otherwise. We can’t 
expect all the clergy to be Bishop 
Sheens. And there is something 
worthwhile even in a dull sermon, if 
we look for it. 


As for crying babies in church! 

There may be some isolated cases 
—mixed marriage and the like — in 
which a parent cannot get to Mass 
unless he or she brings baby along. 
No priest or truly devout soul could 
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object to that. But in these days when 
baby-sitting has become a major oc- 
cupation, most parents could arrange 
for a sitter on Sundays as well as oth- 
er times when they go out. Or they 
could take turns in going to Mass— 
one to an early Mass and one to a 
later Mass. But it cannot be denied 
that it’s nicer to go to Mass together 
usually. Nevertheless the years fly 
and soon they can attend Mass to- 
gether because they have “home- 
grown” sitters. If babies or toddlers 
must be brought to church, parents 
can cut down a lot on the fussing and 
crying if they don’t demand perfect 
behavior. A little squirming and soft 
baby-chatter won’t be too disturbing; 
it avoids the frustrated howling that 
results from constant shushing and 
jerking the little one to a proper po- 
sition. 


There are excellent religious books 
for little ones, too, that make them 
feel a part of things in church—not 
too expensive, either. Giving a little 
one a picture book of this kind with 
the devout hope that it will help keep 
the child quiet is certainly more com- 
mendable than the optimism of the 
character in front of us in church 
yesterday who expected her baby-tot 
to be happy gazing at a road map. 

How many parents really prepare 
their children for attendance at Mass? 
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In our family it is the practice to take 
babies to church, too — for visits to 
our lonely Lord during the daytime 
hours when no service is in progress. 
Toddlers are permitted to explore, to 
ask questions and to really get to 
know all about everything they see. 
Then they don’t have to ask loud- 
spoken questions when they come to 
Mass. After a few of these daytime 
visits the church is no longer a 
strange and bewildering place to 
them. 


The children, in their very early 
years, get to know their parish priests 
and the sisters, too. So our only dif- 
ficulty is with some uninhibited one 
of our group who might call out, 
“Hi, Father!” when Father comes 
from the sacristy to the sanctuary — 
and it doesn’t have to happen a sec- 
ond time. 

The very little ones are taken to 
Mass just now and then, as a rare 
treat — even when they are three 
years old; but at five — if they are 
ready for kindergarten, they are ready 
for attendance at Mass. 

The age of reason does not neces- 
sarily have to begin at the stroke of 
seven. If you want devout children 
when they are older, you must start 
BEFORE they are born, by praying 
for them and about them. Then there 
are such things as blessings for tiny 
infants by making the sign of the 
cross over them or on their fore- 


heads, learning the names of God, 
His mother, the great and too-often- 
ignored protector of the Holy Fam- 
ily, St. Joseph, and the others of the 
heavenly household. 

Toddlers should learn about these 
heavenly persons just as they learn 
to know their parents, brothers, sis- 
ters and other relatives. 

What’s more — leave the Easter 
Bunny and Santa Claus in the world 
of fairies and such — just as the 
other stories of fantasy — and help 
your children prepare for the birth- 
day of the Christ-child. Let them be 
good for God’s sake, not just for 
the gifts they expect. Help them to 
make sacrifices and do something 
EXTRA during Lent and Holy Week, 
so that the cross and the resurrection 
of Christ become a part of their basic 
philosophy of life — instead of the 
painful memory of stomach aches 
from colored eggs and candy chicks 
and bunnies. 

How to be a success in life? There 
is no doubt that children can be 
taught one of the fundamental ideas 
of real success. “If there were no crib, 
there could not be a cross; without 
the cross, there would never be a 
crown.” 

Yes, parents, REALLY prepare 
your children for church and they 
won’t play while you pray. 


Sincerely in Christ through Mary, 
Wife of one — mother of many. 





DEFT DEFINITION 
A teacher asked a small boy in her class if he understood the phrase, “rapid 
enunciation.” With the candor of the young, the boy replied: “Yes’m, it’s the 
way folks say their prayers on cold nights.” 
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Code of Catholic Conduct 


Parish Organizations 


PARISH is not only a center of wor- 
A ship; it is also a means of helping 
its members to live a good Catholic life 
and to get to heaven. For that reason each 
parish must set up within its limits special 
group activities on a permanent basis. 
These active groups are called parish or- 
ganizations. 


These organizations are supposed to take 
care of the needs of the various classes of 
people in the parish — men and women, 
young and old, even the children. Some of 
these organizations limit their activities to 
the purely spiritual; others have a mixed 
spiritual and recreational or social pro- 
gram — the latter to counteract the harm- 
ful influence of dangerous associations and 
amusements in the world today. Some of 
these organizations have a spiritual pur- 
pose, while at the same time, they have 
the purpose of rendering to the parish 
some helpful service, for example, the Al- 
tar and Rosary Society and the Ushers’ 
Society. 


Thus a pastor and his assistant priests in 
a large parish must not only provide for 
the spiritual needs of their people, but also 
supervise the activities of many organiza- 
tions; they must attend meetings, sponsor 
athletic teams for the young people, ar- 
range social gatherings and outings, pro- 
vide club rooms and recreational facilities 
for the different classes of people in the 
parish. 


A priest’s work would be far easier if 
he could limit himself to the purely spirit- 
ual life of the parish, or even to directing 
the purely spiritual organizations in his 
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parish; but he recognizes the importance 
of these other things for the welfare of 
his people. 


It is true that active membership in par- 
ish organizations is not obligatory and that 
attendance at meetings or even spiritual 
functions may mean making sacrifices. But 
you can hardly be energetic in any pa- 
rochial group without being a better Cath- 
olic because of your activity in the organ- 
ization. Besides — and this is often for- 
gotten — if you do your bit in the Holy 
Name Society or the St. Vincent de Paul 
or the Altar Society, you can be sure 
that you are taking a real part in the work 
of helping people get to heaven. Too many 
people say, when the question of joining 
a parish organization arises, “I don’t need 
it,” or “I don’t get anything out of it,” or 
“I prefer to practice my religion by my- 
self,” forgetting that, even if these state- 
ments were true, the important point is 
what they can do for others by uniting 
with their fellow parishioners. 


Without his people’s cooperation a pas- 
tor can do little to extend Christ’s kingdom 
on earth; with their cooperation — and 
part of that cooperation is large and active 
membership in each parish organization — 
he can plan improvements, win back fallen- 
away Catholics, make converts, know his 
people and inspire them to greater sanctity. 
It is the holiness of pastor and people 


that measures the degree of good that a’ 


parish will perform, but it must be an 
active holiness, one that will make use of 
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all possible means to accomplish its pur- 
pose. 


In this modern day a parish will grow 
stagnant unless it operates as a strongly 
knit organization. For this it needs par- 
ishioners firm in faith and great-hearted 
in generosity; parishioners who are willing 


>>> POINTS 


Debtor and Creditor 


ROBLEM: I own a neighborhood gro- 

cery store, and I try to be a good 
neighbor as well as a good businessman. 
But I hear now that some of my customers 
are criticizing me because I send them 
statements periodically for bills which they 
have run up. Aren’t they being unreason- 
able? 


OMMENT: Our answer is yes. Peo- 

ple certainly would appear to be un- 
reasonable if they complain about being 
billed for articles which they have freely 
purchased. 


Friction could be caused, of course, by 
the way in which the demand for payment 
was made. There is a gentle way and there 
is a harsh way of doing everything, and 
that includes the time and circumstances 
of sending a bill. 


But what seems more likely here is that 
the friction is manufactured by the debtors 
themselves. Perhaps they belong to that 
class of people who keep putting off the 
payment of their debts, and are even in- 
clined conveniently to forget their debts, 
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to give their time and energy to promote 
the cause of God in every way possible. 

How often have not the popes of recent 
times told the Catholic world that the 
only answer to paganism and Communism 
is Catholic Action, which means the or- 
ganized activity of the laity under their 
bishops and pastors! 


of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


if the ones to whom they owe money do 
not press them for it. Perhaps they have 
gone into debt far more than they should 
for articles more or less unnecessary. 


Having thus painted themselves into a 
corner, they are inclined unreasonably to 
lash out at the man who sold them the 
paint, as though it were his fault that they 
got themselves into such a worrisome situ- 
ation. 


The avoiding of friction in such a case 
depends on an honest facing up to the 
facts. It may mean buying less in the way 
of comforts and luxuries, if the budget 
does not warrant it. It means being con- 
scientious about the payment of necessary 
debts. No one is bound to the impossible. 
It may take years to pay off a debt on a 
house or a car. Doctor bills may mount 
in a time of family sickness. But the reso- 
lution will always be active: I will do 
what is humanly possible, without criti- 
cizing or grumbling, to pay the just debts 
I have incurred. 

Such an attitude will make for a much 
happier world. 
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Why 


A fuller knowledge of the 
worth of a martyr may help 
us answer some of the charges 
and insults directed against 


the Church today. 


JOHN A. TREINEN, C.SS.R. 


E HAVE heard it so often, 
and especially in recent 
times. People read the horror-stories 
of our martyred dead. And so often 
this is their comment: “Why doesn’t 
the Catholic Church wake up? Why 
doesn’t she quit trying to reform the 
world? Why doesn’t she give up some 
of her old-fashioned ideas about mar- 
riage, divorce and birth control? 
Why doesn’t she keep her nose out 
of politics and the education of chil- 
dren? Maybe then she would become 
popular and increase in numbers and 
in strength. 
“Furthermore, if God so loves the 
Catholic Church, why does He allow 
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Martyr? 


her to be so persecuted? If Catholics 
really are the chosen children of God, 
as they believe themselves to be, why 
are so many of them martyred?” 

We shall now offer more answers 
than necessary to these comments 
and questions. 


Two Views of Martyrdom 
HERE are actually two sides to 
martyrdom: one in time, the 
other in eternity. Two levels are 
touched by the martyr: one which 
the human eye can see or the human 
heart feel; the other that which only 
the eyes of God can see and only the 
heart of God can feel. 

You and I see only what the hu- 
man eye can see: the sharp bayonet, 
the hot irons, the wild beasts, the 
cross and the sword. We see only the 
spilling of blood and hear the break- 
ing of bones. And seeing or hearing 
we grow half-mad with anger and 
half-dead with pity. 
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But what does God see when He 
sees a martyr? He does not see a 
frail or broken sapling; He sees a 
sturdy stalwart oak that all the 
blasts of hell cannot bend. When God 
sees a martyr He does not look at the 
dirty, bloody hands of the persecutor; 
His eyes are fixed instead on the 
clean heart, the whole soul of the 
wounded one. 


What does God see? He sees hu- 
man wheat — ground into a host 
of sacrifice. He sees human grapes— 
pressed into rich red wine. He sees 
human bodies — pierced as once He 
saw a divine heart pierced on a cross. 
No, the eyes of God do not weep 
over the martyr. They light with joy. 
His eyes see no horror, but only beau- 
ty. They see no ugly clouds, but only 
new stars in His heaven. And there- 
fore to the martyr does God truly 
say: “You loved Me to death.” 


Besides his worth to God, the mar- 
tyr has great value to the Church, to 
himself, and to the world. 


The Martyr’s Worth to 

the Church 

N THE Church, love for the mar- 
tyr did not grow merely out of 
pity or compassion. Nor is our rev- 
erence and honor for the martyrs 
merely a form of hero-worship. True, 
the infant Church grieved over 
Stephen, its first martyr, who was 
stoned to death. It was momentarily 
shocked and_half-paralyzed, and 
there was great lamentation. No tri- 
umphal honors were offered to Ste- 
phen at that time. But such a reaction 
was quite natural for the early Chris- 
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tians. Martyrdom was a new experi- 
ence for them. They were Jews, most 
of them, and as such they took such 
violent killing very hard. They griev- 
ed deeply for any of their dead. But 
here, in the martyrdom of Stephen, 
they feared a nationwide persecution, 
and if their fears would turn into 
facts, the Church would be slain- be- 
fore she was scarcely born. 


However, soon afterward, they re- 
membered our Lord’s words about 
persecution: “Blessed are they who 
suffer persecution for God’s sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

If you ask the Church of today 
what a martyr is worth to her, she 
will point to two great blessings. One 
blessing is external and visible. The 
other one is internal and invisible. 


The first great blessing could be 
seen by all eyes at the beginning of 
Christian persecution. It was crystal- 
lized and made immortal in a sentence 
by Tertullian, a writer of those early 
accounts of the martyrs. He wrote: 
“The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians.” 


A martyr, we know, is a miracle 
and a contradiction. By his death the 
Church is increased. By subtraction, 
the Church multiplies. In simpler 
terms, God does not practice arith- 
metic the way men do. If a man be- 
heads nine out of ten men, there is 
only one man left of the number. 
That is the way men write numbers. 
But spill one drop of martyr-blood, 
and behold, a new ocean springs in- 
to existence elsewhere. That is the 
miracle. That is the way God writes 
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numbers. How often, the records 
show, at the heroic patient death of 
a martyr in the Coliseum in Rome, 
hundreds of pagan witnesses leaped 
from their seats into the ring of death, 
crying: “I believe in the God of the 
Christians.” 

Besides this external gain reaped 
by the blood of martyrs, there are in- 
visible blessings, the number of 
which can never be counted here. 
There is first of all the undeniable 
harnessing of some of the devil’s 
power in the death of a martyr. For 
the martyr’s courage almost wrecks 
the plans of the devil; the might of 
the martyr weakens the strength of 
the devil. And for the Church all this 
means at least a temporary period of 
rest and peace. So true is this that 
the early Christians, after a heavy 
siege of persecution, felt much more 
secure. And they expressed their se- 
curity in a phrase: “The martyrs’ 
blood chains the devil.” 


Furthermore, not only do the mar- 
tyrs hold back some of the devil’s 
powers, but by their meritorious 
courage these heroes release powers 
for good. Origen, a very early Chris- 
tian writer, taught that the martyrs 
bear on their shoulders the sins of the 
world, for they help pay off the debts 
of the world’s sinners. Even the great 
St. Thomas had the same conviction. 
He believed, for example, that if St. 
Stephen had not suffered and prayed 
so heroically, Saul would never have 
been converted into St. Paul. 


Finally, the blood of the martyrs 
becomes precious coin in the treas- 
ury of the Church. That treasury con- 
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tains all the surplus benefits of 
Christ, of His mother and of the 
saints. And the martyrs contribute 
no little share to its fulness. Of this 
fulness, the Church even to this day 
reaps constant benefits for all its 
members through the practice of in- 
dulgences. 


Naturally, for all these blessings, 
visible and invisible, the Church is 
grateful to the martyrs. That is why, 
too, when she remembers the martyrs 
at holy Mass, the Church does not 
wear black vestments of mourning, 
but red, the color of glory and vic- 
tory. Nor does the Church weep at 
the martyr’s grave. She sings instead 
a song of triumph and of gratitude. 
For she knows so well that “without 
the shedding of blood there is no re- 
demption.” 


What Does Martyrdom Mean 

to the Martyr? 

HE Church teaches that martyr- 
dom is truly a baptism, though 

of blood. And as such it produces in 
the soul of the martyr, if necessary, 
the same effects as baptism of water. 
The only exception is the indelible 
character on the soul. This character 
is imprinted only by the baptism of 
water. But martyrdom, like baptism 
of water, obtains full pardon for all 
unforgiven sins, even mortal sins. It 
cancels all the temporal punishment 
due to forgiven and unforgiven venial 
and mortal sins. Hence, the early 
Christians, conscious of the super- 
natural, spontaneous and instantane- 
ous effects of martyrdom, believed 
that a martyr was a sacred person 
and revered him as such. For them 
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Christ had already chosen the mar- 
tyr as His very own. And why not? 
After all, the true martyr performs 
the greatest act of love. 


He chooses to keep the first and 
greatest commandment: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God — and he 
loves Him not only with all his might 
and strength but with his life! Be- 
sides, the martyr does the greatest 
act of penance possible in this life. 
He does not merely give up sweets, 
or drink, or sleep or money. He is 
not a part-time mortifier, or a piece- 
worker. He gives his all . . . and for 
eternity! Therefore, he is ready at 
once for heaven: for him, there is no 
delay, no detour by way of purgatory. 


What Does the Martyr Mean 
to the World? 
IRST of all, his heroic death is 
bleeding proof that we belong 
to the true religion. Christ had fore- 
told: “They will drive you out of the 
synagogues. They will put you to 
death. Yea, the hour will come when 
those who kill you will think they 
are doing a service to God. But I 
say to you, rejoice and be glad. For 
your reward is great in heaven.” For 
us Catholics, then, martyrdom — 
death in defense of Christ — is a 
sign that we are the legitimate off- 
spring of Christ. 

Furthermore, the martyr helps pur- 
ify the world. He gathers up in his 
fortitude much of the cowardice of 
the weak. 

In the martyr’s strength, the liv- 
ing find hope and inspiration. By his 
nobility the soiled earth is granted a 
new cleansing. 
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I confess, however, that sometimes 
I, too, am confused and bewildered. 
I do not always know what to think 
or how to pray about this bloody 
world situation—about our martyred 
dead. Shall I ask God to stop this 
spilling of human blood? And if He 
hears my prayer, what will become 
of me, of the Church, and of the 
world? Or shall I ask Him to see to 
it that there will be more blood to- 
morrow? But then, how shall I be 
able to sleep if even in my dreams I 
hear the cries of little children as 
they are packed and stuffed into roar- 
ing furnaces? How can I sleep if I 
hear the groans of mothers and 
daughters cut into ribbons? How 
sleep, if I hear the gasps of sons 
and their fathers mashed between 
rocks or shot down like animals? 
How shall I pray? 


Perhaps the right answer may be 
found in the plea made some time 
ago by our present Holy Father to 
the people of Poland, that wonderful 
country whose spirit is a rainbow in 
the sky over Europe: “My children, 
hold on! Do not surrender your faith, 
no matter what price is offered in 
exchange. The world needs your 
blood.” 


I will pray, then, and you will too, 
that God’s holy will and designs be 
always done. Pray that His eternal 
pattern will not be marred by unholy 
lines. Pray that tomorrow’s children, 
your children, will be strong in faith; 
strong enough to dare and die for 
God, for the Church, and for us, if 
God so wills it. 
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Problems of Single People 






re 


THE NEED OF SECURITY 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ERHAPS the most basic problem of 

older single people in the world today 
is that of arriving at a sense of security 
in their position in society. This problem 
is greatly magnified by the fact that so 
many married people, and some priests 
and religious, speak and act toward bach- 
elors and spinsters as if they were in some 
sense misfits, or as if the chief concern of 
all their friends and relatives should be to 
get them married. 


Granting that there are some single 
older men and women who would like to 
get married if an attractive opportunity 
presented itself, we yet know that there 
are many such who are content with their 
lot, doing excellent work in the world, and 
loving and serving God better than many 
of their married friends. But these latter 
are, if they do not arm themselves against 
the danger, bound to become sensitive and 
hurt and uncertain about their status when 
they are constantly subjected to such jibes 
as: “When are you going to get married 
and settle down?” or, “I know a wonder- 
ful person who would make you a good 
husband (or wife),” or, “Poor Mary! (or 
poor John!) If only we could find some- 
body who would marry and take care of 
her (or him)!” 


Much of this attitude stems from the 
widespread heresy that has taken hold of 
human minds which is expressed in the 
principle: “The end of all human life is 
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sex.” If that end cannot be achieved in 
the honorable and respectable form called 
marriage, then the better part of the world 
grudgingly says: “If you cannot get mar- 
ried, the second best thing is to go off to 
a convent or monastery, or become a 
priest.” The worst part of the world says: 
“If you cannot have sex in honorable mar- 
riage, then you cannot be blamed for 
seeking it in secret but dishonorable ways.” 

It is no wonder, then, that there is so 
much confusion and lack of security 
among those who have either chosen, for 
some good reason, to remain single, or 
who in the providence of God have been 
forced by circumstances into living a sin- 
gle life in the world. 


How can older single people attain to 
a sense of solid security that will give them 
a balanced and wholesome outlook on 
life? In three ways: 

First, by convincing themselves of the 
objective truth that the single state is ap- 
proved and blessed and richly rewarded by 
almighty God. The explicit words of the 
inspired Scriptures make this clear. Our 
Lord stated with obvious approval that 
“there are those who become virgins .(He 
used the figurative word eunuchs) for the 
love of God.” St. Paul, in the midst of 
glowing praise for the state of Christian 
marriage, took time out to state that it is 
nevertheless easier to serve and love God 
in the single state than in the state of 
marriage. He knew very well that this 
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would not prevent the majority of men 
and women from following the vocation 
of marriage. But he did give divine stand- 
ing, and a solid basis for a sense of secur- 
ity, to those who would either choose or 
be forced by circumstances to remain single. 


Second, the single should develop a 
sense of security from a right view of the 
job they are doing in the world. This job 
may be one of many kinds. It may amount 
to a real professional career, as a nurse 
or a doctor or a lawyer or a teacher or a 
social worker. It may be the job of keep- 
ing a home for a family left parentless by 
death. It may be a monotonous job as a 
stenographer or assembly-line worker or 
laundress. But whatever it is, it represents 
God’s will; it fulfills His command: “In 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy 
bread;” it offers daily opportunities for 


doing things in behalf of others. Not 
everybody must marry, according to God’s 
plan. But everybody must work, and there 
is great security in knowing that one’s 
work is God’s will. 


Third, the single should base their sense 
of security on a regular routine of spirit- 
ual activities. They are free from the ob- 
ligations and worries that often reduce the 
spiritual activities of the married to the 
barest minimum. St. Paul sees in that free- 
dom a glorious opportunity to give more 
time to the essential task of loving and 
serving God. Alas, the opportunity is not 
always used. But those who do use it, by 
going to daily Mass and Communion, by 
making visits to our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, by doing what they can for the 
spiritual and temporal advancement of the 
true faith, become the sanest, most secure, 
most cheerful people in the world. 


MATTER OF NAMES 


A motorist had lost his way on a country lane. He stopped to ask directions 
and then stayed a while to watch the farmer putting up a small building. 

“What are you building?” asked the motorist. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “if I can rent it, it’s a rustic cottage nestled ’neath 
two tall pines. If I can’t, it’s a cow shed.” 
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If God commanded children to honor their mother and 
father, it is certain that He is going to keep His eye on 





children to see whether or not they keep this commandment. 


HE words of this article are di- 

rected to boys and girls of grade 
school age, especially to boys and 
girls in the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. This does not mean 
that children in the third and fourth 
grades are not to read it or that the 
advice given on its pages is not for 
them. 

It may be that they need the advice 
more than their older brothers and 
sisters and friends. If so, let them by 
all means read what is written. How- 
ever, the subject that the article deals 
with is one of deeper interest to boys 
and girls ten, eleven and twelve years 
old than it is for those who are 
younger. 


What is the subject of the article? 

Obedience! 

Who wants to obey anyway? It is 
a lot nicer and easier to be free and 
footloose, to be able to go where one 
wants to go and to do what one wants 
to do without a lot of older people 
shouting out orders and giving com- 
mands like a general directing an 
army in an attack or like a police- 
man lining up the prisoners in the 
jail. Obedience is not only a diffi- 
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GRADE SCHOOL 


CHILDREN 


AND 


OBEDIENCE 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


cult and dreary subject to read about 
but it is also a very difficult thing to 
live up to. 


The Devil and the Bad Angels 
HE devil was the first one who 
found obedience extremely dif- 
ficult. And the devil was by no means 
dumb. He was just about the smart- 
est creature of all the creatures that 
God made. But in one thing he was 
extremely dumb. He thought for 
some reason or other that he was as 
good and as great as God. Why 
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should he have to obey God? “I 
won’t obey God,” he shouted out to 
nobody in particular but merely to 
give way to his feelings. 

A group of discontented angels 
standing around heard the devil pro- 
claim his disobedience to God. They 
began to shout out that they would 
not obey God either. They felt that 
they were as good as God. Why did 
they not band together and declare 
their independence before God’s very 
face? 


The result of all this shouting and 
fist-shaking was a huge battle that 
took place on the outskirts of heaven 
between the wicked angels, with the 
devil at their head, and the good an- 
gels with Michael as their leader. 
Michael had gotten together an army 
of faithful angels when he saw the 
devil and his followers marching 
against the throne of God. 

Of course everybody knows that 
the devil lost the battle and was cap- 
tured immediately afterward. All the 
angels who fought on his side were 
captured also. The punishment given 
them for disobeying God was the 
eternal pain of hell. 


Adam and Eve 
ge and Eve found it very dif- 
ficult to obey also. 

The story of the garden of para- 
dise and the fruit tree is one that is 
known by every boy and girl attend- 
ing a Catholic school. 

God merely told Adam and Eve 
not to eat any fruit off one of the 
trees in one of the orchards of the 
garden of paradise. God gave them 
this command in order to find out 
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whether or not the first two people 
whom He made were willing to obey 
Him, whether or not they loved Him 
enough to obey Him even in so 
strange a thing as not eating some 
fruit from just one tree in the gar- 
den. God simply had to find out how 
loyal they were to Him. And God 
told them that if they ate the fruit 
they would die. 

Adam and Eve disobeyed God and 
ate from the forbidden tree. Then 
the devil tricked Adam and Eve by 
coming into the garden in the form 
of a serpent or snake. The Bible tells 
what happened. 


Of all the beasts which the Lord 
God had made, there was none that 
could match the serpent in trickery. 
So the serpent said to Eve, “What 
is this command God has given you, 
not to eat the fruit of this tree in the 
garden? What is this talk about 
death? God knows well that as soon 
as you eat this fruit you yourselves 
will be like gods.” 


And Eve, who saw that the fruit 
was good to eat and how it was pleas- 
ant to look at and charmed the eye, 
took some fruit from the tree and ate 
it; and she gave some to Adam, and 
he ate it with her. That is the way 
the first sin on this earth was com- 
mitted, and it was a sin of disobedi- 
ence. 

How did God punish it? 

When Adam swallowed his bite of 
the fruit, God came down on earth 
looking for him. When finally He 
found him hiding behind a bush with 
Eve at his side, He condemned him 
to death and the whole human race 
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after him until the end of the world. 
If Adam had not disobeyed God, 
men and women would not have to 
die and be buried in the ground as it 
happens today and as it will happen 
until the earth is no more. 


God must have been really angry 
(and He had a right to be angry!) 
to pass so severe a sentence on the 
human race. He was angry, very an- 
gry. It made His voice sound like 
thunder. And all because Adam and 
Eve were disobedient. And why were 
they disobedient? Because they 
thought they were smarter than God. 
They were unwilling to bow and bend 
to the hard task of doing what God 
wanted them to do. They were like 
the children who will not bow or 
bend to any commands that their 
parents give them. These children 
are just like Adam and Eve. 

Yes, there are children like Adam 
and Eve all over the world. Very 
possibly there are boys and girls like 
Adam and Eve who at this very mo- 
ment are reading this article. When 
they examine their conscience, they 
have to admit even to themselves 
that they are not a great deal dif- 
ferent from Adam and Eve at all. 
They also refuse to obey. 


Bigger and Smarter 
T HEY refuse to obey because they 
find it hard to obey, or because 
they think they are bigger and smart- 
er than their parents or superiors. 
They are not big enough and strong 
enough and courageous enough to 
obey as really big and courageous 
people obey when it is their duty to 
obey. On the contrary they are weak. 
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They are not so weak perhaps as 
to deserve the name of cowards. But 
they do deserve the name of weak- 
lings. 

The sad part of it is that some boys 
and girls seem to believe that they 
are proving themselves very grown 
up, very tough and hard and worldly- 
wise when they rebel against their 
lawful superiors. The very opposite 
is the truth. Anybody, simply any- 
body can disobey. It doesn’t take any 
great strength or courage to refuse to 
do what is hard just because we don’t 
like it. But sometimes it takes a hero, 
a real man, to stand up and carry out 
to the letter the orders that are given, 
especially if the orders are not easy 
to carry out. 


It’s not always easy to run to the 
store to buy a loaf of bread for moth- 
er right in the middle of a ball game, 
or to go out to the kitchen and to 
help with the dishes right in the mid- 
dle of a most interesting chapter in 
a book that is being read. The weak- 
ling pays no attention to the com- 
mand; he goes right on playing the 
game or reading the book. The 
strong boy and girl do immediately 
what they are told to do. Acting like 
that proves that they have a lot of 
strength and courage and backbone 
that many other children don’t pos- 
sess. 


The Example of Our Lord 

I THERE any boy or girl who says 
that obedience is not very impor- 

tant, that it doesn’t make much dif- 

ference whether one obeys or not? If 

there is such a boy or girl, let him or 

her take a look at the life of our 
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Lord. Surely He knew what was im- 
portant in life. And He obeyed. Sure- 
ly, He was no weakling, no sissy. 

The Bible tells us that the Boy 
Jesus was subject to Mary and 
Joseph. What does that mean? It 
means that He obeyed Mary and 
Joseph. When they told Him to do 
something, He obeyed. So He helped 
with the work in the home; He help- 
ed Joseph in the carpenter-shop and 
cleaned up the chips and shavings 
when the day’s work was done; He 
carried water from the well for His 
mother. 


Yes, He obeyed. And Jesus was 
God. Everybody knows that. He was 
the One Who created Mary and 
Joseph; but He obeyed them with- 
out asking a lot of questions and 
without waiting and grumbling as 
children do many times when their 
parents give them an order or com- 
mand. Jesus obeyed Joseph and 
Mary as though their commands 
came directly from God. 


The truth that must be remember- 
ed right here is that the commands 
given by superiors, such as parents 
and teachers, are commands that 
come from God. When a girl’s moth- 
er tells her to help make the beds, it 
‘is as though God is telling the girl 
to make the beds. When a boy’s fath- 
er tells him to come in off the 
streets, it is as though God is telling 
the boy to come in off the streets. 
When Sister in school tells her pu- 
pils to study their lessons, it is as 
though God is right there in that 
classroom telling the pupils to study 
their lessons. 
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The point to be made here is that 
God, the great God Who made the 
whole world, Who, if He were to 
stand on the earth and stretch out 
His arms, would touch the horizons 
of the skies with His fingertips and 
pierce the clouds with the top of His 
head, this mighty God obeyed His 
foster father St. Joseph as though 
He, Jesus, were nothing more than 
a little boy with no power at all. 


If God thinks that obedience is a 
good thing, the boy and girl who say 
that it is not a good thing are trying 
to be wiser than God. One would 
imagine that they’d be afraid to act 
and to talk like that. One would im- 
agine that they’d be afraid that God 
would slap them down just as He 
slapped down the wicked angels 
when they disobeyed. 


The Command of God 


Be God not only gave the ex- 
ample of obedience when He 
lived here on earth in the house of 
Mary and Joseph at Nazareth. He 
also commanded obedience. He made 
obedience one of His own laws. 


There are ten commandments that 
people all over the world must ob- 
serve. All Catholic children study 
these commandments in the Catholic 
school. The commandments were not 
given to the world by the Catholic 
Church or by some good pope or by 
a priest or even by a saint. They were 
thought out and written down by 
God. Then God gave the stone tab- 
lets on which the commandments 
were written to the prophet Moses 
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and told him to teach their meaning 
and their observance to the people. 
The fourth commandment is: 
“Thou shalt honor thy mother and 
thy father.” Children sometimes 
think that nobody is watching them 
when they do something that is 
wrong. For example, they can shout 
at their parents, they can refuse to 
do what their parents tell them to do, 
and nobody except themselves and 
their parents sees what is happening. 


This is a mistake. God sees all 
things. He can look into the darkest 
corners and into the deepest minds 
and hearts. If He commanded chil- 
dren to honor their mother and fath- 
er, it is certain that He is going to 
keep His eye on children to see 
whether or not they keep the com- 
mandment. He did not make the 
commandment just for the fun of it. 
He made it to be kept. And if He 
catches children not keeping it, He 
marks up a sin against them. 


What kind of sin is it for a child 
to disobey his or her lawful superi- 
ors? Ordinarily it is a venial sin. And 
anyone, even a child, who commits 
deliberate venial sins goes to purga- 
tory. Imagine how long that purga- 
tory will be if a child is guilty of hun- 
dreds of acts of disobedience, if a 
child disobeys his mother three or 
four times every day. Perhaps that 
purgatory will last ten or twenty 
years. 


Sometimes God does not wait for 
purgatory to punish disobedient chil- 
dren. He strikes them down in the 
very midst of their disobedience. 
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The story is told of a boy in the 
eighth grade of a certain school here 
in the United States who simply re- 
fused to do what his mother and 
father told him to do. He thought 
that he knew a lot more than his par- 
ents knew. Therefore he did not have 
to obey them. 


Well, one Saturday night after sup- 
per he put on his cap and started out 
the front door. His father asked him 
where he was going. 


“Oh, just out,” he answered. 

“No, you’re not going out tonight. 
I want you to stay home.” 

The boy became so angry at this 
that he went up to his father and 
raised his arm as though to strike 
him in the face. Fortunately he held 
back just in time. But he did not 
obey. He ran out of the house and 
down to a place where a gang of boys 
usually hung out. It was right near 
the railroad track. Warnings had 
been given many times by the police 
and the railroad officials that nobody 
should be near the track when the 
fast trains came flying by, for the 
suction was so great as a result of 
the speed of the trains that a body 
could quite easily be drawn under the 
wheels. 


The boy had heard this warning 
just as everybody else in town had 
heard it. But he had no intention of 
heeding it. He leaned against a tele- 
phone pole only a few feet from the 
track. And then far off in the dis- 
tance he heard the whistle of an on- 
coming train. His conscience told 
him to move back. But his stubborn- 
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fess and spirit of disobedience told 
him to stay where he was. And so he 
stayed where he was, leaning against 
the pole, only a few feet from the 
track, waiting for the train to come. 
It did not take very long for it to 
reach him. Roaring down the track 
at tremendous speed, throwing up 
dust on all sides, it was upon him 
almost before he knew it. 


The first half of the train got by 
the boy without doing him an injury. 
But not the second half. The suc- 
tion began with the last few cars. The 
boy tried to save himself. He tried 
to throw himself back with all his 
strength, but he fell just beside the 
track. When he fell, his right arm 
went under the wheels of the train 
and at least three cars ran over it, 
cutting it from his body at the 
shoulder. It was the very arm that 
he had raised against his father just 
a short time before. 


Fortunately there was a doctor 
nearby. He was able to save the life 
of the boy. But if a stranger goes to 
that town today, he will come across 
the boy who has only one arm, the 
boy who used his arm to show his 
disobedience to his father. And God 
took the arm away from him. 


Obedience and Love 
—— children obey their 
parents only because they know 
they will be punished if they do not 
obey. Children who obey in this way 
are acting like slaves, who are forced 
by their masters to obey by fear of 
punishment, or even like animals 
who obey because they are afraid of 
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being whipped. Children are sup- 
posed to obey because God wants 
them to obey and has commanded 
them to obey. 


Good children do even more than 
that. They obey their parents be- 
cause they love them. And that is a 
part of the fourth commandment, 
too. Children are commanded by 
God to love their parents. 

What is this love that children are 
bound to have toward their parents? 

This love grows in the hearts of 
good children who are grateful to 
their parents for all they have done 
for them. Children who are grateful 
want to make their parents happy 
and to save them from pain and sor- 
row. They show this love for their 
parents in the way they are obedient. 
Their love can be seen by anyone in 
the way they talk to their parents 
and act toward them. 

When parents see that their chil- 
dren treat them in this way, they 
don’t need to have their children say 
to them, “I love you!” Parents can 
see the love of their children in every- 
thing the children do. 


Children who love their parents 
will pray for them every day and 
more than once a day, and ask God 
to help their parents’ through life 
with His graces and blessings and to 
take them home to heaven when their 
life is finished here on earth. 

Children who love their parents 
will understand that their parents are 
not angels or saints, and that their 
parents can be guilty of faults and 
failings; so they will forgive the mis- 
takes their parents might make some- 
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times, and forgive them lovingly. 
Above all they will never carry a 
grudge in their heart against their 
parents. 

Children who really love their 
parents want to have their share in 
the work that must be done in the 
home. Loving children will give to 
their parents little presents and re- 
membrances (which they buy with 
money they have saved out of their 


allowance or with money they have 
earned) on birthdays and anniver- 
saries. 


Keeping the fourth commandment 
in this way, by being obedient, by 
loving their parents and showing 
them the respect that is due to them, 
is not always easy, but it can be done 
by all children if they really try, if 
they pray and ask God to help them. 





LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


Herded into the center of Red Square in Moscow by armed military police, 
a vast throng of Russian peasants stood in the drizzling rain listening to a 
speech on atheism by a commissar of the League of the Godless. For over an 
hour huge loudspeakers blared out arguments against the existence of God. 
Systematically the commissar explained away the myth of Easter and belief in 
an hereafter. He ended his long tirade with a challenge. 

“Comrades!” he cried. “We shall be fair even to the counter-revolutionaries 
who still believe in God. Is there anyone here tonight who is ready to prove 
to the people of Russia that God exists, and that religion is not dead?” 

The vast crowd did not stir. On their wet upturned faces there was no ex- 
pression except fear and dull despair. Then close to the speaker’s platform an 
old man stepped forward and volunteered to speak. He was dragged up to the 
microphone by two soldiers while the commissar stared at him coldly. 

“How long will it take you to prove that there is a God?” sneered the 
speaker. 

“Only about ten seconds, Comrade Commissar,” said the old man quietly. 

As the commissar gave him a sign to speak the old peasant stepped up to 
the microphone and sang out in a quavering voice the beloved Easter greeting 
of Old Russia, “Christ is risen, alleluia!” 

There was a moment of explosive silence, and then like thunder the voice 
of the people reverberated through Red Square, “He is risen as He said, 
Alleluia.” Grail 





REPEAT PERFORMANCE 

The new pastor thrilled his parishioners with his first sermon—a ringing 
challenge to all to center their lives on their religion. The next Sunday he 
preached the same sermon again. But when he confronted his dismayed — 
ioners with it on the third Sunday, one of them blurted out: 

“Have you only one sermon, Father?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered quietly. “I have quite a few. But you haven’t done 
anything about the first one yet.”—St. Anthony’s Brief 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


Weapon of Patience 


HE crucifix should be an article 

most dear to the heart of every 
person who is afflicted with the cross of 
illness. It should be placed on the wall 
over his bed, and there should be a small 
crucifix at his bedside which he can hold 
in his hand. There are many reasons for 
this; here, summarized, are a few of them. 


First, the cross can serve as a con- 
stant reminder that, although they must 
suffer, there is One who suffered before 
them, with pain and anguish much great- 
er than theirs. To fix their vision on the 
crucified Christ must inevitably help them 
to gain greater patience and greater re- 
signation to God’s holy will. 

Moreover, keeping the crucifix before 
their eyes will remind the sick how useful 
suffering can be, when it is patiently borne. 
Of all the means God might have chosen 
to redeem the world and open the gates 
of heaven to fallen mankind, He willed 
that this should be done through the cross 
and Calvary. 

It is no mere pious exaggeration to say 
that every pain and every suffering and 
every sickness, patiently borne, is a copy 
of Christ’s cross, and in some measure 
achieves the same effect as His. Just as 
Christ’s cross was the instrument by which 
atonement was made for the sins of men, 
so every cross of illness can, in St. Paul’s 
striking phrase, “fill up what is wanting 
in the sufferings of Christ.” This does not 
mean, of course, that Christ’s atonement 
was insufficient. It does mean that God 
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gives us the privilege of cooperating with 
Christ. The patience, trust in God, and 
love of God which are manifested by the 
sick win from God special graces of for- 
giveness for the world. 

Having a crucifix close at hand can al- 
sO serve a very practical purpose for those 
who are sick. In order to encourage its 
use, the Church has attached to it cer- 
tain rich indulgences. Like all religious 
articles, when carried or used devoutly, it 
brings to its user the apostolic blessing, 
with a partial indulgence for each day. 


Then also, some priests are empowered 
to place on the crucifix the blessing of the 
stations of the cross. This means that any- 
one who is impeded (as for example a 
sick person) from making the stations in 
church, can do so and receive all the ac- 
companying indulgences, by holding the 
cross in his hand, meditating on the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and saying 20 Our Fath- 
ers, 20 Hail Marys, and 20 Glorys. 


Lastly, many priests can attach to the 
crucifix the so-called blessing of a happy 
death. A dying person, who holds such a 
cross in his hand, with true sorrow for his 
sins, and pronounces the holy name of 
Jesus, thereby receives a plenary indul- 
gence, by which all the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin is taken away. 

For these reasons once more our shut- 
in readers are urged to keep the crucifix 
near them, and to make it a focal point 
of their meditation and their prayer. 
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By the Bystander 





M** in the large group of 
persons referred to in the 


above question, have gone on rec- 
ord in letters to us with a resound- 
ing yes to the question itself. We 
quote at some length from one 
such letter recently received: 
“Without doubt you realize that 
there are a number of women 
(and men) in all Catholic parishes 
who are over 35 and are not mar- 
ried. [ happen to be one of them, 
and being a typical woman, I 
won't say how much over 35 I am, 
but will admit that I have been 
wearing bi-focals for some time. 
“Long ago it occurred to me that 
I certainly look ridiculous among 
the teen-aged group at services in- 
tended for the single. Some years 
ago, when I attended a mission in 
our parish, all the single women 
were asked to leave after a part of 
the sermon was completed. This 
was embarrassing, and, since that 
time I have not made a complete 
mission. I have just returned from 
a closed retreat for women (my 
first). When I called to ask about 
the retreat my first question was: 
Is it for single women as well as 
for married? I was assured it was 
for a mixed group. Do you think 
that the priest who conducted the 
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SL DECLANCES 





Are Older Single People 
Neglected by the Church? 


retreat had one single word for the 
benefit of us single people who 
are trying to lead good lives? No, 
not one word. It was all for the 
married and their problems. The 
conflict within me was so great 
that I could hardly keep from 
walking out on the retreat. I stay- 
ed, though, to gain the plenary in- 
dulgences, and believe me, because 
of the mental anguish I suffered, 
I earned them. I mentioned this 
to a widow friend of mine who has 
two married sons. She said that 
they have been trying to take an 
unmarried friend who is 37 years 
old to a retreat or a mission for 
some years, but he refuses to go 
because so many of the talks at 
these exercises are directed solely 
to the married. This indicates that 
single men feel as I do. 


“Just to make the picture clear, 
a word about myself. I have four 
married brothers and four mar- 
ried sisters (25 nieces and neph- 
ews). My parents are dead. I have 
been away from home and sup- 
porting myself since I was 16. Ex- 
cept for a few years when I lived 
with various of my married sisters, 
I have lived alone, as I have been 
doing now for the past five years. 
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I have a good job for which I 
thank God daily. I have received 
Holy Communion weekly as far 
back as I can remember. Since the 
revolt in Hungary (which opened 
my eyes to enslaved people’s need 
of prayers) I have gone to Mass 
and Communion every day, offer- 
ing it up five days a week for the 
liberation of enslaved people 
everywhere. To do this I must get 
up at 5 a. m. every day. My day is 
long, my job trying, and by the 
time I shop, prepare my meals, 
make a lot of my own clothes, 
wash and iron, etc., I have little 
time for recreation or the church 
work so often glibly suggested for 
persons in my position. I feel that 
I am a well-adjusted person, but 
far from a saint because I have 
many faults to overcome and it is 
only by the grace of God that I am 
what I am. 


“Against that background, may 
I not ask WHY, WHY, do persons 
like myself have to listen to con- 
ferences and sermons at missions 
and retreats designed for married 
people only? We want help and 
need help to lead better spiritual 
lives. Statistics show that the num- 
ber of single women is increasing 
yearly. Has the Church ever made 
a survey of how many single 
women there are over 30 or 35 
years of age? Also, think of how 
many have fallen away from the 
Church after 30 because of a bad 
marriage. Believe me, I know that 
when a girl passes 30 she can be- 
come panicky about becoming one 
of the forgotten ones and she is 
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‘ripe’ for the man who will take 
her away from God. At least some 
of these bad marriages could have 
been prevented if more attention 
had been given to single women 
past 30. Since I have been reading 
THE LIGUORIAN I have learn- 
ed so much that I have nothing 
but praise for your work. But 
while you have a page for shut-ins, 
a page for business men, a page 
for wives and husbands only, a 
page for young people preparing 
for marriage, you have nothing for 
us single women directly. Could 
you not add something like this, 
‘For Bachelors and _ Spinsters 
Only?’ ” 


ee letter, and we repeat that 
it is only one of many that 
we have received on the same 
theme, may well serve as a salutary 
reminder to all priests who have 
the care of souls or who preach 
missions and retreats that there is 
indeed a large and growing class 
of people who are trying to sanc- 
tify themselves by following the 
vocation, chosen by them or 
forced on them by circumstances, 
of the single life in the world. Not 
only that, but it may be added 
that among them are some of the 
finest Catholics, the most charit- 
able people, the best supporters of 
the spiritual and material needs of 
the Church, in the whole Catholic 
body. Let it be admitted that too 
often they are neglected, forgot- 
ten, ignored, in sermons and con- 
ferences, and in the organized ac- 
tivities of the Church. 
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There is no reason why sermons 
on mortal or venial sin, on any 
one of the virtues, on the positive 
and negative aspects of fraternal 
charity, etc., need be preached in 
such a way as to give the impres- 
sion that there are only married 
people in one’s audience. Perhaps 
all of us need reminders such as 
this letter provides that the single 
life in the world is indeed a spe- 
cial vocation, and that those who 
have been placed in it by God 
need special spiritual helps, and 
will often profit more from such 
helps than do the married from 
all the special attention given to 
them. 


When this has been said, and 
with it in mind, a few remarks 
should be added that may help to 
take the sting out of what, to sin- 
gle persons, often seems neglect of 
their needs. There is a danger that 
they may become over-sensitive 
about references to the married in 
sermons and articles. Many mar- 
ried people and some religious 
who lack tact and understanding 
and charity encourage that over- 
sensitiveness by looking down 
their noses at single persons, or 
by speaking as if they were inferi- 
or beings of some sort. This de- 
plorable but realistic fact some- 
times makes the single resent every 
special attention that is given to 
the married, even though it be 
only an incidental part of a pro- 
gram intended to help all Chris- 
tians. 

An example of this was a letter 
we received some time ago from 
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a single woman who asked that 
her subscription to THE LI- 
GUORIAN be cancelled because 
“everything” in it seemed to her 
to be directed to the married. A 
quick examination on our part of 
several recent issues of THE LI- 
GUORIAN showed that less than 
20 per cent of any given issue dealt 
directly and exclusively with prob- 
lems related to marriage. But the 
fact that even that much space was 
given to the married or to-be-mar- 
ried made this person unreceptive 
to such lead articles, applicable to 
all states of life, as “Do You Real- 
ly Know Your Religion?’, “The 
Five Faces of Mortal Sin,” ‘Are 
You an Indifferent Catholic?’, 
“Ts Lying Always a Sin?’’, “Virtues 
for Christmas,’ “Why I Am a 
Catholic,” and innumerable oth- 
ers. It is difficult not to grow sen- 
sitive about one’s state when there 
are clumsy, would-be-funny, wit- 
less people around always making 
jokes about, “When are you going 
to get married?” 


St. Paul had no heavy-handed 
jokes about this. He simply stated 
that it is easier to love and serve 
God as a single person than a mar- 
ried one. 


One more thing. The special at- 
tention that is often given to the 
married should, if it is not exag- 
gerated out of all proportion as it 
sometimes is, have the effect of 
making the single realize the bless- 
ings of their state. Marriage, for 
all its so-called blessings, adds in- 
numerable complications and new 
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responsibilities to a Christian’s 
duty of loving and serving God 
and saving his soul. Helping peo- 
ple adjust to these complications 
and avoid the many sins that can 
arise in connexion with them 
takes a great deal of the time of 
every priest. A single person may 
seem to be neglected in his or her 
efforts to grow in perfection, not 
because priests are choosing to try 
to make the married holy at the 
expense of the single, but because 
so much of their time is taken up 
with just keeping the married out 
of sin or getting them out of sin. 
The good and holy people are 
taken for granted (too much, in- 
deed,) but there is a compliment 
for single people, such as the one 
who wrote the above letter, in the 
fact that they give so little trouble, 
and are in many cases living ex- 
amples of St. Paul’s words: “The 
unmarried woman (and he that is 
without a wife) thinketh on the 
things of the Lord: that she may 
be holy in body and spirit.” (Ist 
Corinthians, 7:34) 


Ali this is not to say that the un- 
married do not have their prob- 
lems, not only in the matter of 
becoming holy, but in that of stay- 
ing out of serious sin. Nor is it to 
say that the life of the Mystical 
Body of Christ would not be in- 
vigorated if more time and care 
were given to the spiritual needs 
of the vast numbers of unmarried 
people in the world. It was with 
these truths in mind that the edi- 
tors of THE LIGUORIAN de- 
cided some months ago that a spe- 
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cial column will be devoted regu- 
larly to these favored souls, under 
the title, “Problems of Single Peo- 
ple.” Meanwhile, single women 
who are recent subscribers to 
THE LIGUORIAN are offered 
two pamphlets that are reprints of 
articles that appeared some time 
ago: “Can Single Women Be Hap- 
py?” and “How to Make a Vow of 
Chastity.”” They are 5c each, but 
an extra 5c should be sent for 
postage and handling. 





CREED BEFORE DYING 


Here is the profession of faith of 
a great missionary, Father T. Gavin 
Duffy, uttered in a conversation with 
a dear friend of his who was about 
to hear his last confession. 

“It is all but a certainty that I am 
to die. I would like to make a simple 
act of faith. I believe in the Catholic 
Church and her divine sacramental 
system. I love Christ and now offer 
my life entirely to Him. I know that 
with a glance of His eye He can rub 
my slate clean. I call at this moment 
on my Mother Mary, and I appeal 
to my patron, St. Thomas. One thing 
I am very glad of here and now. I 
loved truth. And I think I have been 
loyal to it all my life. This can even 
now make me tremble with joy. As 
to death, I am not merely resigned 
to it. I definitely prefer it to life. 
Yet let things be as God wills. I think 
I have done the work God meant to 
be done by both my hands. I am for 
thinking that tarrying longer might 
even injure it.” 

e 


Out of a piece of steel man can 
fashion a scalpel or a dagger. 
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Problems 
of 


Professional People 


ROBLEM; I am a fiction writer, and 
P some of my stories have been accept- 
ed by popular magazines. Unfortunately, 
some of these magazines contain morally 
objectionable features in the form of ob- 
scene pictures, “sexy” articles and stories, 
etc. The problem troubling my conscience 
is whether or not I am permitted to send 
stories to such periodicals. Of course, if 
all my stories were sure to be accepted by 
good magazines, I would give them the 
preference; but in view of the competition 
among fiction writers, I consider myself 
lucky to get my stories accepted by any 
editor. What is my duty in this matter? 


OLUTION; The first principle that this 
troubled author must remember is 
that he (or she) may not write stories the 
reading of which would be very likely to 
endanger the faith or morals of the aver- 
age person. There are many publishers 
nowadays who are fully aware that a con- 
siderable proportion of the American peo- 
ple wish to read smut, and so they provide 
such literature because it brings them 
large profits. Our questioner may not in 
conscience co-operate with this deplorable 
attack on morality by contributing objec- 
tionable stories to periodicals that favor 
this type of literature, even if otherwise 
his stories will not be accepted. It should 
be noted that under the category of objec- 
tionable stories are to be included, not 
only “sexy” fiction but also writings that 
show approval of divorce, contraceptions, 
suicide, etc. 
However, presupposing that our author 
writes decent stories, the question arises 
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An Author’s Quandary 


whether it is permissible to send them to 
a periodical that carries morally objection- 
able matter. A negative answer must be 
given if the magazine is one that special- 
izes in stories and articles that offer grave 
moral danger to the average reader. For 
to contribute even decent fiction to such 
a periodical would help toward maintain- 
ing it and would furnish bait to unwary 
readers who might be attracted to it by a 
good story and would eventually become 
avid readers of trash. But if the magazine 
is one that carries objectionable stories 
only occasionally, it would be permissible 
to write for it. For it is desirable that such 
periodicals be provided with a good 
amount of clean and inspiring literature, 
so that objectionable contributions will be 
limited as much as possible. If good: writ- 
ers were forbidden to send stories and arti- 
cles to such publications, the editors would 
soon specialize in filth. 


A problem not included in the question 
given above, but one which has been pre- 
sented to me is this: what about the mor- 
ality of drawing illustrations for maga- 
zines that carry objectionable matter? My 
answer is: an artist may never draw a 
picture that is calculated to arouse unduly 
the sensual emotions of the average per- 
son. If the artist protests that his pictures 
must present something “sexy” if they are 
to have any chance of being accepted by 
the magagine, I answer that he must be 
willing to have his illustrations rejected 
rather than commit the sin of scandal. 
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He would be permitted to draw decent article were only slightly off color he could 
pictures for a decent story, of course. A illustrate it with decent pictures, but not 
more difficult problem would occur if he if it were a very vile production. 

were given the opportunity of drawing 


pictures that would be morally unobjec- Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
tionable to illustrate an objectionable piece C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
of writing. I believe that if the story or Catholic University of America 





THE LAY APOSTLE 


In the minds of many, a lay apostle is still regarded as a kind of frustrated 
priest, a priest’s helper, hanger-on at the fringes of the clerical ranks. For 
others, a lay apostle is one who “compensates” for his work in the world by 
giving his worldly talents to the service of the Church. For still others, he is 
someone who is filling in, doing the work that properly belongs to the clergy, 
helping to hold the fort until there are enough vocations so that he may be 
relieved and go back to his more proper, passive way of life. All of these are 
caricatures of reality; unfortunately, however, they are taken for reality itself 
by many Catholics. 

But if these conceptions do not describe the lay apostolate, what then is the 
true role of the laity, its genuine function? 

The layman’s real and special role is to mediate between the Church and 
civil society, to reconcile the two societies, to be the link between them. The 
laity are full-blown, legitimate members of both societies and, short of divine 
intervention, they are the only means by which Christ and Christian principles 
will be made a part of the temporal order. 

It is the laity’s task to make Christ live in the world. They must bring Him 
into the major temporal institutions: family life, recreation, education, eco- 
nomic and political affairs. 


Donald J. Thorman in AMERICA 





PEOPLE OF THE SEA 


Let sea-faring people be God’s people! In any case, how could they be any- 
thing else? The sea! That majestic creation of God reflects His immensity in 
its endless horizons; His beauty in the ever-changing hues of its waters and 
in the enchanting spectacle of its shores; it reflects the mysteries of His knowl- 
edge and wisdom in the depths of its abysses; it reflects His irresistible power 
and sometimes His righteous anger in its terrifying tempests; but at other times 
the sea reflects actively God’s kindly providence in the inexhaustible riches of 
the sustenance that it opens up and offers to the industry of man. You, who 
are the people of the sea, are in a position to attend more closely to its voice 
in the choruses of praise and blessing that the creatures of the universe, obe- 
dient to the invitation of the Holy Spirit, raise to their Creator and Lord: 
“Bless the Lord, ye seas and rivers: praise and exalt Him above all forever.” 
(Daniel 3:78) Pius XII — The Pope Speaks 
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Marriage Gamble 


Adapted from a Catholic Hour radio address by 


JOSEPH E. MANTON, C.SS.R. 


OMETIMES, when I read that 

Gospel about the marriage feast 
at Cana, I remember how naive I was 
as a young priest about the process 
of courtship. In those days I took it 
for granted that it was always the 
man who pursued the girl, proposed 
to her, and finally got her reluctant 
consent. 

Wasn’t I innocent, though? 

I was under the impression that 
the girl was always demure, and rath- 
er unsuspecting, and therefore gen- 
uinely surprised when he popped — 
or cooed — the question. Of course 
now I know. I know that the shoe 
is on the other foot, or at least the 
looping lariat is in the other hand. 
Now I know that once the girl has 
finished her window-shopping for a 
husband, and has made her decision, 
the poor fellow selected hasn’t a 
chance. in the world. 

Perhaps I began to suspect the 
truth when in wedding after wedding 
as I asked the groom, “Do you take 
this woman?” and so on, I noticed 
how he trembled and often stuttered 
like a telegraph key. But the bride — 
the bride would be as cool as a de- 
tective booking a prisoner. “Do you 
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take this man?” “Do I take him?” 
(she seemed to look) “Haven’t I had 
him on my line for the last year? Do 
I take him? What else?” 

So, on this playful premise, that it 
is the girl who first secretly makes the 
decision and then quietly plots her 
campaign, I should like to remind 
Catholic girls that there is one class 
of men who are not a lawful military 
objective. On their brows you should 
read, printed in invisible letters, 
“O.B.” meaning “Out of Bounds.” 
Who are they? Non-Catholics. On the 
other hand if it really is the man who 
goes after the girl (of course he will 
always think he does) let him read 
the same letters on the forehead of 
every non-Catholic girl, “O.B.” — 
“Out of Bounds.” 


And lest any non-Catholics, boys 
or girls, be reading and be tempted 
to take offense at what sounds like 
downright discrimination, let me 
show my absolute impartiality by of- 
fering the very same advice to them: 
If you want a happy marriage, there 
is one class of people to avoid, and 
that is Catholics. Steer clear of them! 
If you are not a Catholic, and you 
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marry a Catholic, you are getting in- 
to a boat with someone who rows 
altogether differently from you. 
Chances are it will be choppy going, 
and may easily end with one pulling 
against the other. 

Any matriage can sprout a couple 
of disagreements a day, but disagree- 
ments over religion are always the 
bitterest of all. Because they go deep- 
est, into the heart, into the conscience, 
into the reason of life, into the world 
to come. 

Marriage should be a union, not 
merely physically but also spiritually. 
But how can it be, if each partner 
lives in his secret soul, on the other 
side of the Grand Canyon of religion? 


Put it this way. Milk is a whole- 
some food. Mustard too has its own 
excellent place on the table. But 
when the two are mixed together, you 
get a natural emetic, guaranteed to 
turn the stomach upside down. So, 
a Catholic and a Catholic in mar- 
riage is fine. Non-Catholic and non- 
Catholic, splendid! But Catholic and 
non-Catholic — so often you get an 
upset marriage, a mixture which just 
doesn’t blend. 


Yes, there are exceptions. And if 
you happen to be one of the excep- 
tions, I congratulate you, because 
you deserve congratulations. God 
bless you, and may you always have 
the wind at your back! But because 
you took a treacherous road and sur- 
vived it successfully, we can’t take 
down the danger sign. There are still 
too many wrecks along the side of the 
road and more marriages crashing 
off every day. As a Catholic priest I 
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must cry the warning that the Cath- 
olic Church does not want you to 
take the chance. In certain circum- 
stances she will yield, but in her eyes 
are the tears of a mother who says 
“Yes” when her heart sobs “No.” 


And do you think for one moment 
that the Church would oppose these 
so-called mixed marriages if they 
really worked out? Look at it from 
this angle. The Catholic Church, go- 
ing all the way back through the 
popes to St. Peter, believes it is the 
one true Church founded by Jesus 
Christ. Therefore it has a solemn ob- 
ligation to bring as many people as 
possible into the true fold. For that 
reason, year after year the Church 
sends missionaries to out-of-way 
places like Madagascar and Zanzibar, 
Iceland and India, the frost-glittering 
world of the North and the palm- 
fringed isles of tropical seas. An ex- 
pensive proposition, mind you, with 
the going rough, the obstacles tough, 
and the progress slow! 


Now wouldn’t the Catholic Church 
be a fool if at the same time she neg- 
lected a foolproof means of getting 
more Catholics, right under her nose? 
I mean the Apostolate of Mixed Mar- 
riages. I mean, why not encourage 
Catholic girls to marry non-Catholic 
men, raise children, and since the 
non-Catholic in a mixed marriage 
signs promises that the children will 
be reared in the true Catholic faith, 
why here you have a perpetual foun- 
tain of guaranteed new Catholics! 
Because these Catholics could in turn 
marry other non-Catholics, and so 
on! Why, in a few generations can 
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you imagine the superb progress the 
Catholic Church would make? How 
our numbers would grow, and grow! 
A magnificent plan — with only one 
drawback. IT DOES NOT WORK! 


Cold, stubborn figures and hard, 
sad facts puncture this rainbow soap- 
bubble of the way mixed marriages 
are supposed to turn out. A council 
of German bishops once declared that 
every year the Catholic Church loses 
through mixed marriages as many 
souls as missionaries convert. It has 
been estimated that in seven out of 
every ten mixed marriages the chil- 
dren are lost to the Catholic Church. 
More than that: the Catholic party 
herself is often swept away from the 
faith by the downstream pull of such 
a family’s religious indifference. 
Why? Because a family founded on 
the unnatural compound of mixed 
religions easily crumbles into no reli- 
gion. 


EIRDLY enough sometimes 
you will find the most pointed 
proof of this carved on the tomb- 
stones in Southern cemeteries, Protes- 
tant cemeteries. Maybe it was be- 
cause my father and mother, Lord 
rest them, were born in Ireland that 
as I traced the old names in one such 
graveyard I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. Names like Regan and Ryan 
and Meagher and Murphy! Glory be 
to God, how did Murphy ever get 
here? He didn’t go scholastic and re- 
examine the credentials of Catho- 
licity. He married a non-Catholic, cut 
his moorings, and drifted off. 
But come out of the cemetery and 
go into the divorce courts. And where 
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one of the parties in a case is a Cath- 
olic, so often, so very often, the other 
party is a non-Catholic. Sometime 
ago I read that a Chicago lawyer 
made a study of five hundred divorce 
cases in which one party was a Cath- 
olic. Almost invariably the rift first 
started with religion. Certainly! The 
Cifference was there the day they 
married. The pressure of the years 
only widened it and finally popped 
them apart. 


And yet you find  starry-eyed 
youngsters soulfully discussing wheth- 
er their wedding should be a single 
or a double ring ceremony, and 
blithely ignoring the fundamental im- 
portance of having one or two reli- 
gions in their married life. It makes 
you wish that the starry eyes would 
see the clouds ahead. At that mo- 
ment, of course, during courtship, all 
the clouds are tinted a lovely pink, 
and the difference in the boy’s and 
girl’s religion is something purely 
academic. It will never affect their 
practical daily lives. Won’t it though? 
It will affect their lives every week 
of the year, and all year long, from 
Sunday morning’s Mass till Saturday 
night’s confession. 

Sunday morning — which church 
will they attend? Shall Mamma go to 
her Catholic Mass, and Daddy to his 
Methodist service? But what will the 
children think? Oh, Mamma likes tea, 
Daddy prefers coffee. Mamma goes 
to the Catholic Church, Daddy to 
the Protestant — what’s the differ- 
ence? And after a while in many 
cases, Mamma stops going to her 
church, and Daddy to his, and the 
children go to no church. 
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Or take Monday morning. The 
Catholic mother, let us suppose, 
knows that if it is possible she has an 
obligation to send the children to a 
Catholic parochial school. The non- 
Catholic father has signed promises 
that his children would be brought 
up in the Catholic faith. But is it un- 
known that promises made in the 
rosy days of romance are coldly over- 
ruled in the realistic days later? 
Things that looked one way in the 
happy hour when the weddng rice 
was tossed in gleeful handfuls, now 
look different in the years when the 
rice is monotonously boiled. 


And speaking of boiled rice, what 
about Friday dinner? What shall it 
be — two little separate meals, 
meat and fish, or just one big 
sizzling quarrel? And how about Sat- 
urday night confession? If the non- 
Catholic husband uses contraceptives 
and the Catholic wife allows this 
practice, the absolving hand of the 
priest is handcuffed, unable to give 
her absolution. She may have to 
choose between her husband and her 
faith. Her husband, who stood at her 
side when they pronounced their mar- 
riage vows, now stands between her 
end the Communion rail. Marriage 
vows? He as a non-Catholic may 
think that birth-control is not an 
abuse of nature in the marriage rela- 
tion. That doesn’t help her; she 
knows it is. He as a non-Catholic 
may believe that divorce is a fire- 
escape a marriage ought to have, if 
he gets “fed up.” She knows that 
they are married until death do them 
part. He may get a divorce and saun- 
ter off and marry another; she knows 
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that she can be no man’s wife again 
until she is first a widow. 


nae this to a Catholic girl, and 

here is the answer you get. (I 
know it by heart, because I have been 
getting it for more than twenty-five 
years.) “Father, you are right, per- 
fectly right — in general. But you do 
not know the man 7 am marrying. 
Our marriage is going to be differ- 
ent.” The funny thing is, every one of 
them thinks her marriage is going to 
be the exception. The tragic thing is 
when they come back, applying in 
vain for an annulment, and you 
think: “And hers was supposed to be 
different!” 


This is not saying anything against 
the non-Catholic party. In intelli- 
gence, in courtesy, in disposition, in 
acting according to his lights, in vir- 
tue, he may be far superior to the 
Catholic. But marriage by its very 
nature demands complete unity for 
complete success. It is hard enough 
to lead a good married life in these 
pagan days even when your partner is 
of the same religious conviction. But 
when pilot and co-pilot differ as to 
where they are going, or how they 
can best get there, it is immeasurably 
harder. Why take such a fearful 
chance? And statistics show it is fear- 
ful! What Catholic girl would want 
to be responsible for her children lost 
to the church, and their children, and 
their children? And how about her- 
self? God grant that the flowers she 
carries as the bride of a mixed mar- 
riage may not be the flowers for the 
funeral of her faith! 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Body in the Basement 

When I received the May issue of THE 
LIGUORIAN, I looked through it, starting 
at the back. On one page I read only a 
paragraph and knew immediately that we 
again were being treated to a bogeyman 
story by Father Ernest Miller. I’ve been 
wanting to let you know my opinion of 
these fairy tales for several years. It seems 
a pity to waste valuable space on this stuff, 
especially when we subscribe to Catholic 
magazines searching for the facts we need 
to keep our faith and deepen our love for 
God. I wonder if you realize that some 
people are terribly harmed by these mor- 
bid tales. I heard so many as a child that 
many times I had a fear of even praying 
for the poor souls. I think it is cruel and 
unjust to inflict unnecessary fears on your 
readers. Personally I never read these 
stories. I had my fill as a child. 
Nebraska N. N. 


Well, you hit the jack pot with that 
story in the May issue, “The Body in the 
Basement.” I will make a bet that it will 
be reprinted in either the Catholic Digest 
or the Reader’s Digest or both. In fact, it 
will be quoted throughout the country. To 
separate the facts of the case from the in- 
teresting writing done by Father Ernest 
Miller would also be intriguing. Father 
Miller did a wonderful job in setting the 
scene. In fact, this story ought to be sent 
to Alfred Hitchcock, and it could be put 
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on television without changing a word of 
the script. It is another example, inciden- 
tally, of the answer to prayer. 

California Father J. D. 


My reaction to the story, “The Body in 
the Basement,” was that the woman might 
certainly not have been truly dead, consid- 
ering the hasty way in which she was 
boxed up. I believe, nevertheless, that she 
could have been either dead or in the state 
of suspended animation due to her terrible 
treatment of her body as an alcoholic. Far 
more unbelievable to me would be the 
long arm of “coincidence” which brought 
the two together at such a time. People 
talk about love stories. I have not in ages 
read a love story like this. A story of hu- 
man sacrifice made to a “cruel” God Who 
asks inhuman things of His friends! How 
many worldly lovers there must be who 
wish that their beloved had loved them 
too much to enter into illicit relations with 
them! This story shows the purity and 
lastingness of the true kind of love which 
holds God, its own soul and the soul of 
its beloved far more dear than the warmth 
of a passing human relationship founded 
on disloyalty to the sacred things. In this 
case, God saw fit to show the priest the 
answer to his prayers, and, in a dramatic, 
unforgettable way. For most of us it is 
not given to see how God writes straight 
with the crooked lines of our lives. A story 
like this helps to bolster our faith that 
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what we give to God for His service, for 
His honor and glory, even though we think 
we cannot live through it, He repays a 
hundredfold . . . and in ways we could 
not match for tender, loving care. 

Chicago, Ill. Mrs. N. P. L. 


I am very curious. I still cannot find out 

whether the story, “The Body in the Base- 
ment,” was a real experience of a priest 
or just an unusually good story about 
something that could happen. Would you 
mind letting us know in some way if it 
was real or not? 
Lansing, Mich. Bo SEs 
© The story mentioned in the letters above 
was published as fiction and not fact. We 
tried (without flatly saying it) to imply 
this in the “blurb” at the head of the story, 
when we said, “You may draw your own 
conclusions as to the possibility of an ex- 
planation for the strange events narrated 
in this story.” Some years ago Father Ern- 
est Miller actually spent several nights in 
a rectory in Minnesota while a body was 
kept in the basement because burial was 
impossible due to the weather. Around this 
fact the story was built and developed. 


The editors 


Intellectual Adolescence? 

What are we in — an age of intellectual 
adolescence? Sometimes I think the Dark 
Ages were not as dark as our present one. 
Though I occasionally like to dance or 
listen to a good rock ’n roll number, I 
also like the waltz, the rhumba and classi- 
cal music as well as the popular ballads. 
It’s the same with my reading. Who can 
exist on a diet of noise, fighting, murders, 
sex, rock ’n roll, surrealist paintings and 
semi-nude glamour gals and the trash that 
is printed these days? Still, I think that 
a person should be informed on almost 
everything so that he will know what his 
non-Catholic neighbors are interested in 
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and thinking and talking about to help 
counteract wrong thoughts and _ policies. 
More and more the secular press is being 
replaced by Catholic publications in our 
home. Are we getting “chicken” and be- 
coming afraid to know what is in the 
minds of the non-Catholic world? But even 
if we are biased in our reading, at least 
it's more enjoyable and leaves a good 
taste in one’s mouth and doesn’t give one 
the feeling of the necessity for a bath with 
strong soap like some of the literary pro- 
ductions of the secular press. Though I 
have only a high school education, large 
words are not a deterrent. When an un- 
familiar word comes along, I have a dic- 
tionary and know how and when to use 
it. I feel a trifle insulted when people 
think they must speak or write to me in 
words of one syllable; nor do I like peo- 
ple who show off with a multitude of un- 
necessary large words. That is one of the 
many things I like about the Catholic faith 
since my conversion — it doesn’t talk 
down to you or insult your intelligence; 
it does its best to lift people up to their 
proper place in the scheme of things, each 
according to his own capacity. Unfortu- 
nately many Catholics are as prone to read 
only the secular press as the non-Catholics. 
Recently I contacted my neighbors on a 
project that was vital to our whole com- 
munity. They didn’t have time to talk; the 
paper had just arrived, and they had to 
read the sensational love letters of a movie 
star, whose lover-boy had been recently 
killed. Such letters are worth reading? I 
glanced at some of it, but it wasn’t worth 
the eyesight it took to read. Anyway, we 
don’t even take a daily paper — just the 
Sunday paper for the funnies, special arti- 
cles and the sports page. I guess what I’m 
trying to get at is that we’re all to blame. 
We put up with bad TV programs, still 
buy stuff even though it’s not up to par, 
allow ourselves to be victimized by cor- 
rupt politicians and high pressure adver- 
tising. We offer a little resistance at times, 
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but it’s only passive and quickly passing. 
Sometimes I wonder why God tolerates 
any of us. 
Montebello, Calif. Mrs. D. J. K. 
Eastern Rite Churches 

I enjoy THE LIGUORIAN immensely, 
especially because you approach almost 
every subject that Catholics or non-Cath- 
olics would be interested in. For many 
years I've had a pet peeve on my mind. 
I was baptized as an infant in the Greek 
Ukrainian Catholic Church and I never 
made a distinction between the Greek and 
Roman Rite. Not so with my Roman 
Catholic friends. I married a Roman Cath- 
olic. My husband understands from books 
he has read that, though we differ from 
other Catholics in many important matters 
of discipline, liturgy and canon law, we 
are one with them in faith, morals and 
adherence to the See of Peter and the 
Roman Pontiff. Though the Roman Cath- 
olic Mass was strange to me for quite some 
time, in my heart I felt, “This is God’s 
house.” The only time I go to a Ukrainian 
church is when I go to my home town. 
I know and understand the Roman Cath- 
olic Mass better (I think) than many Ro- 
man Catholics, because I made it my 
business to learn about it. What a wonder- 
ful thing it would be if all Roman Cath- 
olics could be made to understand that 
they are not the only Catholics. The mind 
of the Catholic Church on this point was 
appropriately expressed by one of the 
former popes: “We want all to be Cath- 
olics, but not all to be Latins.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. A. S. 
© THE LIGUORIAN has published arti- 
cles on the Eastern Rite Churches in past 
years. These articles are available in 
pamphlet form at ten cents each. The titles 
of the pamphlets are: THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES — CATHOLIC AND OR- 
THODOX, WE ATTEND A GREEK- 
RITE MASS, MARRIED CATHOLIC 
PRIESTS, A GUIDE TO MASS IN THE 
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BYZANTINE RITE. These pamphlets 
may be ordered from Liguorian Pamphlets, 
Liguori, Mo. 

The editors 


Boomerang Compliment 

Your magazine has such an influence 
over those who read it that I don’t believe 
you should support unionism so whole- 
heartedly. Unionism is not a problem of 
the Church of God. Morality in employ- 
ment, yes, but we find that when unionism 
comes in, morality goes out the window. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Mrs. O. 
@ Our influence, whatever it is, does not 
seem to prevent a great many readers from 
writing violent letters to us on the score 
that we are promoting crime and Com- 
munism by explaining the functions and 
necessity of good unions in our industrial 
set-up. Just recently we were in New York 
City. There we found that greedy employ- 
ers were hiring Puerto Ricans, newly come 
to the city, for as little as $20 and $25 a 
week, and deceiving them into thinking 
they were members of a union that ap- 
proved of this. Catholic leaders are trying 
to line them up in good, bona fide unions, 
so that the immorality of their employers 
may go out the window. 

The editors 


The Other Side 

Every issue of THE LIGUORIAN, from 
cover to cover, is thought-provoking. In 
the April issue, the Sideglances on unions 
in the Catholic Press is brilliant. Our Sun- 
day Visitor comes to our house every 
week, and I read that from cover to cover 
too. I like Father Ginder very much, but 
I cannot understand his attack on unions. 
Father Smith’s answer was a masterpiece 
of humorous and cogent thought. And 
your own explanation of “why we treat 
of subjects like this in THE LIGUORI- 
AN” was very much to the point. I am a 
union man, and my family, my church 
and my school all benefit because of my 
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union wage. I am a lucky guy because, 
when I was in high school 25 years ago, 
my pastor insisted that I read Leo XIII 
and Pius XI on social justice. Keep up 
your good work. 

Edwardsville, Ill. Es Vi: 
© There is one noteworthy thing about 
this letter: it reveals a man who reads both 
sides of the controversy about unionism, 
even though he is a union man himself. 
One modest little campaign we'd like to 
start is that of getting everybody to read 
both sides of knotty problems, and not to 
cancel their subscriptions to every organ 
that presents views and arguments con- 
trary to what they grimly hold. 

The editors 


Criticizing the Criticizers 

I would like to say that I do not think 
we should make comparisons between the 
American and Russian systems of educa- 
tion. The latter are trying to educate the 
few for a specific purpose designated by 
the State. We are trying to educate all for 
a purpose that the individual chooses for 
himself. Secondly, only those who are in- 
tellectually gifted are hand-picked for their 
education in Russia. We offer an educa- 
tion to all. The aim of the Soviet system 
is to develop scientists, engineers, etc., for 
the State. We aim to develop useful citi- 
zens. Our schools can use constructive crit- 
icism, but let us not spend our time and 
energies emulating the Russian system. 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. S. A. D. 
© Surely nobody in America would want 
to imitate the Soviet philosophy of educa- 
tion and of life. But certainly we can learn 
about some of our deficiencies even by the 
accomplishments of those who have sub- 
jected the individual to the State. If all 
Russian high school graduates (not mere- 
ly a few) have had 8 years of mathematics 
through calculus, if all have learned more 
than one language, if all have a sounder 
grounding in fundamental science than 
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any of our graduates, there is reason for 
asking ourselves, why? 


The editors 


Moving Target 

I realize the necessity of requesting that 
we give our name and address on letters 
like this. Why then, is not the Bystander 
identified in THE LIGUORIAN? From 
what authority does he speak? THE LI- 
GUORIAN is basically one of the most 
educational magazines in the United 
States. All its articles are read and serious- 
ly accepted as the voice of the Church by 
many people. But in the article, “Mike 
Wallace and the Catholic Church,” the 
Bystander says that nobody could answer 
the questions of Wallace as would the 
pope. Then he proceeds to answer them 
anyway, and his arguments are illogical 
and, as are other articles of his, biased. 
I don’t believe the pope would say what 
he says, but many people will accept what 
the Bystander says anyway. It’s a shame. 
Lake Bluff, Ill. R. L. B. 


@ The Bystander is always one of the 
priest-editors of THE LIGUORIAN, and 
any reader who wants to know who wrote 
a particular column may write in for that 
information, and when he gets it, he may 
take after the writer all he pleases. As to 
the complaints about the piece mentioned, 
the charges are very vague and indefinite. 
How does one answer a criticism of a five- 
page article which merely states in general: 
“You are illogical and biased?” 
The editors 


Shocked Catholics 

I am writing about the insert on page 59 
of the May issue, which stated, “The true 
Catholic is always receiving shocks. A 
home breaks up, children are uncared for, 
a Catholic abandons his faith, a whole 
parish is apathetic.” I attended a retreat 
some years ago and I remember that the 
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whole point of one of the talks was that 
good Christians are never surprised. If this 
is so, then how do you account for shock- 
ed Catholics? Since real Catholics accept 
everything that happens as being God’s 
will or allowed by God, why should these 
things you mentioned shock them? Any 
real Catholics I know accept deaths in a 
family as God’s will — He has other plans 
for them. When a Catholic abandons his 
faith, a real Catholic should not be sur- 
prised. He’ll speak well of him and pray 
for him. But surprised? 

Sharon, Penn. B. M. 
© The word “shocked” as used in the item 
referred to does not mean “being scandal- 
ized,” or being led to look down on some- 
one who does wrong, or to feeling supe- 
rior. As for “surprise” — surely there must 
be some surprise when a good Catholic 
enters a bad marriage, which has been 
known to happen frequently. If there were 
no surprise on the part of those who wit- 
ness it, then we might say that we expected 
it all along. As for accepting death calmly 
— that is true also; but in the case of sud- 
den death or in the case of the death of 
deeply loved ones, there must be some 
shock to human nature. Did not Christ 
weep for the death of Lazarus? 

The editors 


For Discussion Groups 

We have a religious discussion group in 
our parish. We have used several texts as 
sources of material, but somehow they 
failed to create interest in the members of 
our group. Finally one member brought 
some copies of your magazine to our 
meetings, and the articles in THE LI- 
GUORIAN interested everyone. We have 
continued to use various issues of your 
publication for our discussion material and 
since everyone approves of the magazine 
as a text, we have decided to get sub- 
scriptions for all of us. We feel that since 
the articles in the magazine are current, 
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well written and in a layman’s vernacular, 
that we will be able to use it for as long 
as we desire. Perhaps other groups organ- 
ized for discussion purposes would appre- 
ciate knowing about the use of your maga- 
zine in this regard. 


Sheboygan Falls, Wis. R. C. W. 


Breast-feeding of Babies 

I do wish you would publish an article 
on the Church’s view regarding nursing a 
baby. I nursed ours (who is now almost 
six months old) until a couple of weeks 
ago. I was regarded by almost everyone — 
friend and relative — as “just going about 
things the hard way.” Is it easy to sterilize 
bottles and make the formula every day? 
Some of the comments went like this: 
“My! Aren’t you fortunate to be able to 
nurse!” (The implication tucked away in 
those words: “How very bovine!) “It’s all 
right if you want to, I guess, but personal- 
ly it’s always been very repulsive to me!” 
(This particular friend doesn’t find sug- 
gestive jokes or low-cut gowns repulsive, 
however!) “Are you still nursing?” (Which 
means, “Now, really! Let’s not carry this 
thing too far!”) “Are you sure he’s getting 
enough?” (This, despite the fact that he’s 
a happy, healthy child according to the 
doctor!) The only encouragement I had, 
aside from about three women, including 
my grandmother who is 81, was from my 
husband, my doctor and a priest friend. 
I know other women encounter this atti- 
tude and are defeated before they start. I 
almost was. Maybe I’m just blockheaded 
— and I also know the Church’s view- 
point, or perhaps I should say theological 
viewpoint — but most women, particularly 
Catholic women, do not. That is why I 
wish you would print something about it 
sometime. The current attitude toward 
nursing seems to go hand-in-glove with the 
attitude on birth-control. Most women 
seem to have forgotten why God created 
breasts, or seem to think it was for the 
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sole purpose of being able to sport a snug 
sweater, strapless gown — or to stun a 
swooning populace with a measurement 
quotation of 38-18-34. They have the mis- 
taken notion that nursing a baby will “tie 
them down — run them down — or ruin 
their figures.” 


Warren, Ohio Mrs. P. J. M. 


Same Subject 

I have been impressed by the concise- 
ness and style of writing in THE LI- 
GUORIAN, and have obtained valuable 
information from it. I have a question. 
Recently I was asked by a non-Catholic 
doctor why the Catholic Church does not 
take a stand against a woman’s taking 
medicine to prevent lactation (breast-feed- 
ing) of an infant. It was his idea that tak- 
ing medicine to prevent lactation is as con- 
trary to nature as is birth-prevention. | 
could not answer him, and would deeply 
appreciate an explanation from you. 
Long Island, N. Y. C. M. B. 
© The general principle is this: it is a sin 
against nature to frustrate or make void 
actions that have a necessary purpose (for 
the individual or the whole race), which 
purposes cannot be attained in any other 
way. God's will to continue the human 
race can be fulfilled only through the 
proper sex act in marriage; therefore it is 
wrong to separate the purpose from the 
act and the pleasure connected with it. In 
the case of lactation or breast-feeding, the 
purpose, which is to nourish the child, can 
be, and in some cases, must be, fulfilled 
in another way, that is, through bottle-feed- 
ing. However, the Catholic Church has al- 
ways recognized the fact that breast-feed- 
ing is far more in accord with the design 
of nature and the will of God than bottle- 
feeding, and that to adopt the latter solely 
for motives of selfishness and convenience 
is an imperfection and may be even a ve- 
nial sin. Today science is learning more 
and more about the superior advantages 
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for mother and child of breast-feeding, and 
about the actual dangers (breast-cancer 
for the mother, weaknesses for the child) 
of bottle-feeding. The day may come when 
these dangers will be.so well documented 
that it would be a serious sin to refuse to 
nurse a baby without a serious reason. 
The editors 


In a Doctor’s Office 

My husband, a physician, has THE 
LIGUORIAN mailed directly to his office. 
Every month the copy disappears rapidly. 
Occasionally the patients ask permission 
to take it, but mostly just help themselves. 
It is interesting to note that in every in- 
stance the request to take the magazine 
came from a _ non-Catholic. The only 
chance I have to read the magazine is 
when Doctor manages to bring it home 
first. So I would like you to send another 
subscription to our home, so that I will 
never miss a single article in this wonder- 
ful publication. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. H. D. 
Kind Words 

Just a word to say that the May issue 
of THE LIGUORIAN was a gem. From 
beginning to end it was a treasure of won- 
derful reading — every article worthy of 
being framed. 
Penna. Father N. N. 
e 


I particularly enjoyed the article, “Talk- 
ing about the Faults of Others,” in the 
April issue. If there was anything ever 
written that was meant for me to read and 
to assimilate, it was that article. I not only 
read it once, but cut it out of the maga- 
zine and placed it on my sink (where a 
mother spends a lot of her time) and I 
read it at least once a day. May God help 
me to overcome this and all my great 
weaknesses! 

Calif. Mrs. C. B. 
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ST. ALPHONSUS: 


Doctor 


Missals, calendars, Catholic magazines 
call certain saints Doctor. What does 


it mean? 


The life of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, one of the newest of the Church's 


of the 


Doctors, offers an explanation 


DONALD MACKINNON, C.SS.R. 


C ATHOLIC Rome was a sad city 
in 1871. Tired Pio Nono, the 
pope who had defined Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception and later, amid 
the splendors of the Vatican Council, 
papal infallibility, found himself now 
“The Prisoner of the Vatican.” 

But he was still a gallant fighter. 
His heavily lined face lightened with 
a firm, forceful smile. He recalled one 
of those heroes of the past whose 
strength and foresight had brought 
the Church victory in an all but lost 
struggle of bygone days. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori, the eight- 
eenth-century bishop who had struck 
a crushing blow at the heart of Jan- 
senism, was the man he singled out. 
“There was no error of these our 
times,” he declared with formal 
solemnity, “that was not refuted by 
St. Alphonsus. What we have decreed 
in regard to the Immaculate Con- 
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ception and papal infallibility can be 
found clearly stated and most force- 
fully proved in the writings of St. 
Alphonsus.” 

Pope Pius IX named the Italian 
bishop a “Doctor of the Universal 
Church,” the twenty-eighth to be so 
designated in the whole history of 
the Church. 

Before him were arrayed the best- 
loved and most-respected scholars of 
the ages: St. Jerome, the model of 
all students of the Scriptures; St. An- 
selm, the twelfth century promoter 
of love for Mary in England; the out- 
standing medieval schoolmen: St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure; St. 
Peter Canisius, the sixteenth century 
Jesuit, who saved southern Germany 
for the Church — saints whose out- 
standing learning had enabled them 
to explain the truths of faith in an 
unusually brilliant way. 
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St. Alphonsus’ learning shone par- 
ticularly in the field of moral theol- 
ogy, the science of consciences. His 
life is one long record of helping peo- 
ple to square themselves with God. 


He was, first of all, a missionary, 
a priest who went from parish to 
parish, preaching a course of ser- 
mons designed to bring sinners back 
to grace, ordinary Catholics to fer- 
vor, and fervent souls to perfection. 
It was hard, fatiguing work, requir- 
ing hours in the confessional after the 
sermons were over. But it was also 
very rewarding. 


There was the mother, for instance, 
who had vowed never to forgive her 
son’s murderer. During a mission she 
brought the boy’s bloodstained clothes 
to the church, and a letter offering 
the murderer forgiveness, and laid 
them at the foot of the mission cru- 
cifix. At another mission a teen-ager 
got to talking with St. Alphonsus and 
decided to join a religious order. He 
has since been beatified by the 
Church. Even that wasn’t the sum 
total of mission wonders. In one 
town the effect of Alphonsus’ preach- 
ing kept the saloons closed for ten 
years. 


Young Father Alphonsus began his 
missionary career soon after ordina- 
tion in 1726. Most of his work cen- 
tered in and around the city of Na- 
ples in southern Italy. But he felt a 
special love of preference for the 
country people. The big city on the 
bay, he argued, was well supplied 
with priests. It was the country dis- 
tricts that needed reinforcements. 
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While preaching a novena at Scala, 
a small town south of Naples in the 
fall of 1730, Alphonsus met a nun 
who said she had been told by heav- 
en to have him found a new reli- 
gious order to facilitate and expand 
his mission work. One branch of the 
new order was to be composed of 
cloistered nuns whose prayers and 
sacrifices would insure the success 
of the other branch of the new or- 
der, the missionary priests. Investiga- 
tions set on foot both by Alphonsus 
and the bishop convinced them that 
Sister Celeste had received real vis- 
ions. During the next two years the 
Redemptoristines and the Redemptor- 
ists were founded. The first Redemp- 
torist mission was preached in Sep- 
tember, 1733. 


S UCCESS, problems, the miracu- 
lous and the very human all mix- 
ed into the early years of the new 
order. The cardinal of Naples was so 
pleased with it that he forced Al- 
phonsus to give up the country mis- 
sions for a couple of months to 
preach a general mission to the city. 
The cardinal’s encouragement, 
coupled with the pope’s approval of 
the Redemptorist rule just a few 
years later, marked a significant place 
in Alphonsus’ career. The first phase 
of his work was an accomplished 
fact. 

But there was a supplementary 
apostolate that went with his direct 
missionary contact with souls that 
had been very much in his thoughts 
lately. It was the work of the Cath- 
olic press. 

Alphonsus had found that people 
who attended the missions needed 
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some sort of spur, after the mission 
was over, to help them keep the good 
resolutions they had made. Catholic 
reading seemed to be the best answer. 

But Alphonsus didn’t see too much 
of that kind of literature coming off 
the press. So, with his missionary or- 
der firmly established, he decided it 
was time to try to do something to 
remedy the need. 


He started with the small, familiar 
prayer leaflets, like the Stations of the 
Cross, which are still used in many 
American churches during Lent. He 
wrote a series of Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament for his Redemptorist nov- 
ices, never intending them for gener- 
al circulation. But a man who, was 
making a retreat at the novitiate one 
week end, (the man may have been 
Alphonsus’ father) heard the Visits 
read aloud, and persuaded Alphon- 
sus that they were too valuable to 
be kept locked up behind novitiate 
walls. Since then, they have gone 
through more than 800 editions in 
more than a score of languages. 

As the years went on Alphonsus 
found himself writing more and more. 
In all, in his ninety-one years, he 
published about seventy-four pamph- 
lets and almost fifty books. The most 
popular of them, like the Glories of 
Mary, set impressive sales records. 


Others were highly technical books 
for priests, eight of them concerned 
with hearing confessions. His famous 
Moral Theology, which set a straight 
course for Catholic consciences be- 
tween the all-too-human urge to take 
life too easy and the rigoristic tend- 
encies of Jansenism, is a set of three 
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volumes, of about five hundred pages 
each. The reference work that went 
into it is phenomenal. It contains 
more than 70,000 quotations. 


O F COURSE, it was scholarship 
of this caliber that won him a 
reputation as a teacher of outstand- 
ing ability. But at the same time, it 
marked Alphonsus as a fighter for 
Catholic truth. The Jansenists were 
up in arms against him. Jealous for 
their own cold, austere outlook on 
life, they claimed that his doctrine 
was too lax. 


The reaction had been expected 
by everyone who knew the situation. 
Jansenism, a heresy which counted 
the most brilliant minds of Alphon- 
sus’ day among its adherents, was a 
theory which sprang from a faulty 
line of reasoning in an involved the- 
ological tome published after the 
death of its devout Catholic author, 
a Belgian bishop named Jansen. It 
had been caught up and tremendous- 
ly expanded by a group of French 
churchmen into a philosophy which 
insisted, among other things, that 
none of the sacraments could be re- 
ceived without long and severe prep- 
aration and that Holy Communion 
is a reward for virtue, rather than a 
means to overcome sin and tempta- 
tion and to grow in virtue. 


This was not Catholic doctrine, 
Alphonsus countered. In the ensuing 
conflict, everything from holy cards 
to formal meditation came under fire. 
The struggle was a bitter one. But 
in the end Alphonsus’ logic scored a 
smashing victory. Future popes, like 
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St. Pius X, who borrowed Alphon- 
sus’ conclusions in his famous decree 
on frequent Communion, declared 
that he had broken the back of the 
knotty heresy of Jansenism. 

Others, notably Pius XII, acclaim- 
ed Alphonsus still more for his ef- 
forts in showing priests how to han- 
dle the delicate matter of human con- 
sciences. He named him official pa- 
tron of priests hearing confessions. 


Is it any wonder that the pope in 
his own day wanted to honor him? 
At fifty-one he was offered the arch- 
bishopric of Palermo. He refused it. 
But fifteen years later Clement XIII 


overruled Alphonsus’ reluctance. He 


ordered him to become bishop of a 
small country diocese east of Naples. 

Official Rome recognized the schol- 
arship and ability he possessed. But 
the files also noted that Alphonsus 
had done considerably more than 
write about people and protect their 
faith from the technical intrigues of 
heretics. He mingled with people and 
lived with them. It had been his mis- 
sionary efforts to bring the practice 
of religion back to the peasant vil- 
lages in the hills of southern Italy 
that originally sparked his intellec- 
tual activity. 


A smile brightened up his wrinkled 
cheeks sometimes when younger 
priests came to him with their pon- 
derous problems. Experience had 
taught him that theology was not al- 
ways the answer. 

“Maybe a long vacation would be 
the best way to clear things up,” he 
told one curate. “Keep smiling if you 
want to save souls,” he cautioned an- 
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other. “You'll need every kind of ex- 
pression to help people.” Alphonsus 
knew. He had tried them. He had 
even written Christmas carols, still 
treasured today as Italy’s favorite 
Yuletide songs, to get his priestly 
message across. 


The old bishop died while the An- 
gelus was ringing on August 1, 1787. 
Some like to think that it was Mary’s 
way of showing her special approval 
of him. For the heart of his system 
for guiding souls is prayer—prayer, 
in particular, to Mary. 





PIED PIPER 
Now Hamelin town 
Is far away; 
But that queer nun 
The other day 
Just stepped into 
The busy street 
And children swarmed 
About her feet! 


They tumbled down 
From second floors 

And stumbled up 
Through cellar doors 
And fumbled with 

The locks on gates 

And mumbled, motioning 
To their mates. . . 


And paused, ecstatic, 
In their play 
To bid her varied 
Times of day. 
I listened close 
To catch her tune 
She merely said, 
“Good afternoon!” 
Townsville Catholic News, Australia 
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pre-marriage 


Privileges of the Engaged 


ROBLEM: My boy friend and I, who 
P are very much in love, have just be- 
come engaged. We are planning on getting 
married about six months from now. I 
would like to know whether, since we are 
engaged, there are not some special priv- 
ileges allowed to us that would not be 
permitted to those who are just keeping 
company. To be more specific, is it not 
lawful for us to show our affection to 
each other, and to make love by kissing 
and embracing? Also, are we permitted to 
talk to each other about the rights and 
joys of marriage, since they will soon be 
ours? I know we will be greatly tempted 
to do these things, and I do want a clear 
explanation of what is right and wrong. 


OLUTION: First, it is important to 

establish the principle that must gov- 

ern the answer to this question, and then 

the application to specific types of conduct 
can be made. 

This is an undebatable principle of the 
natural law: nothing is permitted to en- 
gaged couples that is contrary to the vir- 
tue of purity, or that would unnecessarily 
endanger the virtue of purity. Only the 
actual pronouncing of the vows of mar- 
riage gives to a couple the right to those 
actions that are both designed for the pro- 
creation of children and are accompanied 
by sexual pleasure. To seek such pleasure 
outside of or before marriage, or to con- 
sent to it, or to do things that ordinarily 
arouse such pleasure, is always a mortal 
sin. 
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CLINIC 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Now, to apply this to the specific ac- 
tions spoken about in the problem. While 
engaged couples may kiss each other on 
meeting and parting in a decent and chaste 
way, in a way that would not be consid- 
ered shameful and improper in the pres- 
ence of others, it is obvious that there are 
some kinds of kissing and embracing that 
by their very nature lead to intense sexual 
desires and feelings. Such would be close, 
prolonged, passionate kissing and embrac- 
ing. Without doubt there will be severe 
temptations to indulge in these things for 
a couple who are deeply in love and look- 
ing forward to marriage. But if they truly 
want their marriage to be good and holy 
and blessed in the eyes of God, they will 
resist the temptation to cheat by taking in 
advance that which God can make lawful 
and virtuous for them only after they will 
have married. Moreover the virtue of pru- 
dence will suggest that they do not spend 
too much time alone and in secret togeth- 
er, when the very circumstances would 
make more acute the yearning for pas- 
sionate and sinful love-making. They must 
deeply convince themselves that the right 
to such things is given by God only to 
the married. 

About conversations concerning the 
physical or sexual aspects of marriage, it 
may also be said that these can be severely 
provocative of wrong desires, tendencies, 
feelings. Shortly before the actual wedding, 
the priest is bound to give a thorough in- 
struction on what is right and wrong in 
marriage, or to make sure that such an 
instruction has been given tirough’ Pre- 
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Cana Conferences or in some other way. time, they should make sure that shortly 
It is advisable, therefore, for engaged cou- before they are married, they receive the 
ples not to indulge in conversations con- important instructions pertaining to these 
cerning the anticipated physical joys of things, and do whatever reading is recom- 
: marriage, especially months or weeks be- mended by the priest who prepares them 
fore they will be married. At the same _  ffor marriage. 





oO 


SOUL OF MARY 


Soul of Mary, enlighten me. 

Heart of Mary, inflame my heart with love for Jesus. 

Eyes of Mary, look on me. 

Ears of Mary, hear me. 

Tongue of Mary, pray for me. 

Hands of Mary, receive me. 

Feet of Mary, guide me. 

O Mary, Mother of Grace, intercede for me. 

Make me always trust in thee. 

From all evil deliver me, 

And bid me come to Thee 

That with Thy chosen ones, I may praise Thee 

For ever and ever. Amen. 

This prayer, in Latin, was found on the wall of a Franciscan church in 
Zapopan, Mexico. The translation by Fr. Stephen Pearson, O.F.M., has the 
approbation of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 





oO 


WHAT IS TACT? 


There have been many definitions of tact, but no better example of it, we 
submit, than the following letter from a credit manager to a careless customer 
whose check had been returned with the all-too-familiar rubber stamp nota- 
tion, “N.S.F.” 


“Dear Madam: Your bank has returned your check given us a few days 
ago, with the notation, “Not sufficient funds.” We are very sorry indeed that 
your bank is in such dire financial straits that it has not sufficent money on 
hand to honor this small check. We realize that this situation may be due to 
poor management on their part, but on the other hand, they may be very 
good friends of yours and deserving of your continued patronage and assist- 
ance. Doubtless you will wish to give them some much-needed advice. Pos- 
sibly you may also wish to save them further embarrassment by depositing 
some more money. So we are putting the check through again, and trust that 
by the time it reaches them vou will have had an opportunity to adjust this 
q particular difficulty for them.” 


Banner 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Code for Parents of 
Teen-agers 

The archdiocese of St. Louis, 
through a Commission on Youth set 
up many months ago under its Coun- 
cils of Catholic Men and Women, 
has come out with a handy booklet 
for parents of teen-agers entitled, 
“Tips for the Guidance of Teen- 
agers.” The sub-title calls it “a prac- 
tical everyday code for parents of 
modern youth.” 

The code was worked out after 
countless meetings of members of the 
advisory committee on youth with 
parents themselves in many parts of 
the archdiocese of St. Louis. The 
purpose of these meetings was to ob- 
tain a realistic grasp of the problems 
faced by parents of teen-agers, sug- 
gestions from them as to how the 
problems might be met, and their 
reactions to tentative drafts of the 
code. 

One fact was brought up again 
and again in these preliminary meet- 
ings, namely, that the most difficult 
parental task in the guidance of teen- 
agers was that of overcoming the ar- 
gument: “But all the other kids are 
doing it.” It was quickly learned that 
only agreement of all Catholic par- 
ents on specific directives for guiding 
their children could cope with the 
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“everybody - is - doing - it” argu- 
ment. 

After a short prefatory reminder to 
parents of their general obligations 
toward their children, the code treats 
of five specific problem areas of 
teen-age conduct. These areas are: 
1) steady dating; 2) modesty in 
dress; 3) drinking; 4) recreation; 
5) the use of automobiles. 


Each of these sections begins with 
a brief statement of principles of the 
natural and moral law pertaining to 
the subject under consideration. Then 
follows a list of specific, practical 
rules that parents agree to put into 
effect in guiding their children toward 
what is good and leading them away 
from danger and evil. 


For example, under the topic of 
steady dating, the teaching of the 
natural law on the subject is given, 
a clear definition of what steady dat- 
ing means is laid down, and then 
practical applications are made for 
boys and girls of various ages. From 
the principles it is made clear to par- 
ents that steady dating must not be 
permitted to 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
graders, and may be permitted to 
11th and 12th graders only if they 
are willing and able to think of mar- 
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riage as a prudent possibility shortly 
after high school has been completed. 


We feel sure that many parents, 
and many organizations, not all of 
them necessarily Catholic, outside the 
archdiocese of St. Louis, will be deep- 
ly interested in this practical code 
for the guidance of teen-agers. In- 
deed, the more widely it is adopted, 
the easier the task of individual par- 
ents will be in putting its rules across 
to their own children. The St. Louis 
Commission on Youth is therefore 
making copies available, at very mod- 
erate cost, to individuals and groups 
anywhere in the land. To obtain such 
copies write to Code for Parents of 
Teen-agers, 3644 Enright, St. Louis, 
8, Mo. 


Rich Catholics and 
Catholic Education 

The number of prominent, very 
wealthy, and well-known as “Cath- 
olic” families in this country who 
have sent or are sending all their 
children to secular universities, (such 
as Harvard, Yale, etc., or Smith, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr) is a scandal. It 
is also one of the factors that has 
made for the furious bandying about 
of criticism of Catholic education. 


Let it be said quickly that not all 
rich, prominent Catholic families are 
subjects for this criticism. The rosters 
of Fordham, Notre Dame, George- 
town, Catholic University, Villanova, 
Marquette, St. Louis University and 
many others will readily prove that 
no universal charge can be made 
against rich Catholic families. The 
rosters of the many excellent Cath- 
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olic colleges for girls will reveal the 
same. 

Nevertheless, there are many 
prominent rich Catholics who scarce- 
ly give a second thought to the choice 
of a college or university for their 
sons and daughters. Their first 
thought is that the only school in 
which their children can make so- 
cially and economically profitable 
contacts, in which they will be no- 
ticed and perhaps get some attention 
from the newspapers, in which they 
can bring increased social prominence 
to their parents, is a secular univer- 
sity with a big name, with big en- 
dowments, with world - famous 
(though religiously liberal or agnos- 
tic) professors on its staff. 

Perhaps in their favor it should be 
said that they are often unaware of 
the tremendous influence that their 
example in this matter wields over 
other and lesser Catholics. There is 
no escape from the fact that wealth 
is worshipped in America, to the 
point where many of the non-wealthy 
think that what the wealthy do is the 
best thing to do. Thus, one Catholic 
Jon Curtwright Smythe III (millions 
in chain stores) in sending a son to 
Harvard makes hundreds of plain 
John Smiths (15 to 20 thousand a 
year in fresh produce) think that 
Harvard (or a similar secular uni- 
versity) is the only place for their 
sons to go. 


Neither the arguments and com- 
mands of the Church against such 
a choice, nor the sad record of the 
loss of faith (or morals) made by 
many “Catholic” graduates of such 
universities, seem to carry any weight 
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with them. Wealth has bred in them 
a secularistic outlook. 

The sad ultimate result of this 
choice of secular education for sons 
and daughters is that the wealthy 
parents, and the children themselves 
when they come into the big money, 
often end up by becoming huge don- 
ors to the endowments of the secular 
universities they have patronized. 
How often you see the name of a so- 
called “prominent Catholic” on the 
publicized list of those who have giv- 
en in five or six or even seven figures 
to the expansion or endowment fund 
of a secular university. Can it be true 
that they should be forgiven because 
“they know not what they do?” 


What giant strides toward better 
research, and better staffs, and great- 
er influence on the world the Catho- 
lic universities and colleges of Amer- 
ica wouldmake if only wealthy Catho- 
lics could be convinced of two things: 
1) they have a duty to their own 
sons and daughters to give them a 
thoroughly Catholic education, and 
their wealth does not take away this 
duty but rather makes it more bind- 
ing; 2) they have, as a result of God’s 
goodness to them in a material way, 
a duty to Catholic education as such, 
which can be fulfilled both by their 
example and their means. 


Are Public Schools 
Protestant? 

The publicized fact that Bishop 
Daniel J. Feeney of Portland, Maine, 
has forbidden Catholic pupils in 
Maine public high schools to attend 
baccalaureate exercises of these 
schools can hardly be a surprise to 
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Catholics and thinking non-Catho- 
lics. It had become a tradition to 
hold these exercises in Protestant 
churches, accompanied by a Prot- 
estant “prayer service,” and high- 
lighted by an address on a religious 
theme, usually by a Protestant min- 
ister. The bishop could hardly do 
otherwise than state that this was ask- 
ing Catholics to associate themselves 
with a Protestant religious service. 


Thus a principle that has always 
been sacred to the public school sys- 
tem in the United States was being 
violated. It is the principle that the 
consciences of individual pupils in 
religious matters must be held sacred 
in all that pertains to the official ac- 
tivities of the public school. Catholics 
are convinced that they may not take 
part in religious functions that repre- 
sent creeds contrary to their own 
beliefs. 


What is surprising is the statement 
made by 31 Maine Protestant min- 
isters in reply to the bishop’s action. 
Here is a part of their statement: 

“Far from being ‘godless,’ the pub- 
lic school is a strong instrument for 
the perpetuation of religious values 
among us. Our youth are thereby 
made aware of a faith wherein sec- 
tarianism, intolerance, bigotry and 
race prejudice have no place. 

“We believe as Americans that the 
public school is the chief unifying in- 
stitution among us, always refusing 
to surrender to the divisiveness of re- 
ligious creeds. 

“Therefore, when young people, 
drawn together in a common unity, 
are eager to solemnize their educa- 
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tion achievement in a service of wor- 
ship, what a pity then if some are 
disbarred and thus marked off from 
their classmates in such a high mo- 
ment in their graduation exercise.” 

This statement would make two 
things out of public schools that cer- 
tainly the American people do not 
want them to be. First, it would 
make them Protestant schools. What 
else can the words. mean that they 
are “a strong instrument for the per- 
petuation of religious values . . . of 
a faith without sectarianism?” The 
addition of the words, “without in- 
tolerance, bigotry and race preju- 
dice,” implies strongly that the Cath- 
olic Church is the breeding place of 
these evils. No implied accusation 
could be more unfair, or contrary to 
evidence. 


Second, the statement would 
make of the public schools promo- 
ters of a kind of religion in which 
the intellect and the conscience, 
which is a voice of the intellect, 
should play no part. It is the intel- 
lect of a man, or a boy or girl, 
which prompts him to say: “God 
insists that I believe such and such, 
that I do so and so, if I want to 
save my soul.” Any unifying instru- 
ment, whether it be the public 
school or anything else, which de- 
mands that he set aside his reli- 
gious convictions is demanding that 
he stultify his intellect. The “divi- 
siveness” that the 31 Protestant 
ministers abhor is a far lesser evil 
than the suppression of individual 
consciences. 

All public schools have to open 
their doors to Protestants, Catho- 
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lics, Jews and unbelievers who 
come to them for an education. It is 
a complete distortion of their func- 
tion to say that they must teach chil- 
dren that 1) so long as they are Prot- 
estant, they may be creedless, that is, 
they may believe anything or noth- 
ing; 2) that any Protestant religion 
is better than the Catholic religion. 
Perhaps without realizing its impli- 
cations, this is what the statement of 
the 31 Protestant ministers makes an 
integral part of the public school 
system. 





NEWSPAPER LITERATURE 


A list of “musts” in the way news 
stories are only too often told has 
been compiled by an _ enterprising 
southern editor, containing set forms 
of saying. things which recur with 
staggering frequency. Here are some 
of the “musts:” 

All kisses must be rapt. 

All stairs must be rickety. 

All speed must be alarming. 

All sobs must be heartrending. 

All gentlemen must be elderly. 

All heat must be intense. 

All adventures must be hair-raising. 

All tension must be electric. 

All men when they die must leave 

a host of friends. 

All wives must be attractive. 

All parties must be enjoyed by one 

and all. 

All parents must be proud. 

All brides must be blushing. 

All approvals by crowds must be 

roared. 

All patients must be rushed to hos- 

pitals. 

All thuds must be dull and sicken- 

ing. 

All speeches must be stirring. 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 


book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


The Meddlesome Friar and the Wayward Pope 


Michael De La Bedoyere 
The subtitle, ‘The Story of the Conflict between Savonar- 
ola and Alexander VI," reveals that the title for this book is 
appropriately chosen. The well-known English Catholic 
author, Michael De La Bedoyere, has drawn a picture of 
Renaissance Italy and the Church as mirrored in the per- 
sonalities of two strong men, the reformer and the weak 
pope. Alexander VI, a Borgia pope, has been portrayed as 
the classic bad pope, which he was in many ways, but 
the author shows him as a pope who had the best inter- 
ests of the Church at heart even though he did not re- 
form his personal life. Savonarola is depicted as the self- 
opinionated and self-righteous reformer who attacked the 
very principle of authority in the Church and not merely 
the weak and sinful person who held that authority. A very 
interesting book with a balanced and historically credible 
presentation of two stormy characters who represented op- 
posing elements in the Renaissance Church. 
(Hanover House, $4.00) 


With Attentive Ear and Courageous Heart 


Rev. George T. Meagher, C.S.C. 


The chaplain of the American Province of the Poor Hand- 
maids of Jesus Christ is the author of this biography of the 
founder of the community, Mother Mary Kasper. From au- 
thentic records and time spent in Germany he traces the 
details of her life and her work as foundress of a religious e 
congregation. Chapters describe the foundation in mid-west- 
ern United States. A readable biography of special inter- 
est to persons having some connection with the sisters 
founded by Mother Mary Kasper. 
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The Point of Catholicism Cecily Hastings 
Another Canterbury Book from Sheed and Ward. This 
short paper-bound volume is the first section of the book, 
Questions and Answers. The basic idea of the Church as 
the Union of Men with God in Christ is developed through 
the Scriptural history of man’s creation, fall, the selection @ 
of the chosen people, the Redeemer and the Church. A solid 
and readable presentation for both the convert and the 
cradle Catholic. 


(Sheed and Ward, $.75) 


Christ Is God J. P. Arendzen 

Another Canterbury Book, taken from an earlier book, 
Whom Do You Say? by the same author. The six chapters 
{ discuss: Christ's Divinity in the New Testament, The Chal- 
@ cedon Doctrine, The Heart of the Mystery, Christ's Knowl- 
edge, Christ's Will and Two Phrases, (Christ's cry on the 
cross and supposed prediction of His immediate return). 
Scholarly but very readable, by a competent theologian 
and a capable writer. 


(Sheed and Ward, $.75) 


The Martyrs of the United States of America 


Edited by Rt. Rev. James M. Powers, LL.D. 
In 1939, Archbishop John Mark Gannon of Erie was ap- 
pointed by the American hierarchy to gather data on the 
life, labors and deaths of the American martyrs. Under his 
leadership a commission of priest-scholars assembled the 
information on one hundred and sixteen martyrs who had 
given their lives for the faith within the present confines of 
the territory of the United States. This data was forwarded e 
to the Congregation of Rites with the view of having the 
martyrs canonized in a group as the Jesuit martyrs have 
been. The data plus essays and speeches by Archbishop 
Gannon have been collected by Monsignor Powers who has 
acted as secretary to the Commission. A work of painstak- 
ing scholarship that will remain the source book on the 
United States martyrs and a must book of reference for all 
libraries. It should help to stimulate interest in the canon- 
ization of the martyrs. 





(Newman, $3.20) 


A Saint a Day Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. 
In the last months of a very active life Father Bittle pre- 
@ pared these sketches of the lives of the saints. 365 saints are 
presented in concise portraits that outline the high points of 
their lives. A handy book for daily spiritual reading. 
(Bruce, $5.00) 
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Diocesan Priest Saints Rev. R. A. Hutchinson 


Father R. A. Hutchinson, a priest of the San Diego diocese, 
has written short lives of diocesan priests who attained hol- 
iness. It is a book with a thesis, that sanctity has not been 
reserved in the past to the religious clergy, nor is there any 
intrinsic reason why it will remain their special preserve in 
the future. He selects an outstanding virtue of each of the 
saints and makes some practical applications to the daily 
life of the diocesan priest. It is well written in modern terms 
and will interest all priests. It is time that some one con- 
stitutes himself the panegyrist of the diocesan priesthood. 
One minor point in criticism is that the illustrator for the 
cover did not read the text since he has line drawings of 
both St. Pius X and St. Francis de Sales while the author 
positively excludes from the scope of the book any bishop 
or pope. 

(Herder, $3.95) 


The Steadfast Man Paul Gallico 
Paul Gallico who is one of the well-known group of Amer- 











ican writers who began their careers as sports reporters has 
now turned his talents to writing a life of St. Patrick. He 
spent nine months in Ireland to gather material and catch 
the spirit of Ireland and its devotion to St. Patrick. Much of 
the material is taken from two long letters written by the 
saint himself. But the author spends too much time in at- 
tempting to unravel the true from the legendary facts about 
St. Patrick. This preoccupation of Gallico makes the narra- 
tive a bit pedestrian. This reviewer expected a better book 
when he saw the name of Paul Gallico. 

(Doubleday, $3.95) 


Cana Is Forever Charles Hugo Doyle 
® A prolitic writer on many subjects offers counsels for be- 


fore and after marriage. A solid book. 


(Image, $ .75) 


For Men of Good Will Robert Guste 


A moderate factual and doctrinal explanation of the in- 
tegration problem in New Orleans. The author, a priest of 
the New Orleans Archdiocese, presents the historical back- 
ground, analyzes the present situation in New Orleans, 
answers some pertinent questions and lastly explains the 
attitude of Christ and His Church on this matter. Recom- 
mended. 

(Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, $.35) 
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Our Lady of Beauraing Don Sharkey 
Joseph Debergh, O.M.I. 
In 1932 and 1933, our Lady made thirty-three appearances 
to young children in Beauraing, Belgium. These apparitions 
were made known to Americans in a chapter in Don Shar- 
key’s book, The Woman Shall Conquer. The present book, 
which is the first thorough examination of the events at 
Beauraing, results from the collaboration of Don Sharkey 
and an Oblate priest, Father Debergh, a Belgian who vis- 
ited and became friends with the children of the appari- 
tions as well as with their families. The theme of our Lady's e 
message at Beauraing is prayer and penance for sinners. 
The appearances, the controversy over their authenticity, 
and the episcopal documents in the case are all given in 
this very readable narrative. This is one of the latest ap- 
proved apparitions that have stemmed from the appear- 
ances of our Lady at Lourdes and Fatima. A well-recom- 
—" book based on sound critical and theological prin- 
ciples. 


(Hanover House, $3.75) 


A Catholic Child’s Book about the Mass 
Father Louis A. Gales 
Much work and expense went into the making of this 
book for children. The Catechetical Guild created a special 
studio and three professional cameramen spent three 
months in taking the pictures. The pictures were taken in 
@ black and white and sent to be checked by the archdi- 
ocesan authorities. After approval was obtained they were 
re-shot three times in color and the best transparency used 
in the book. All this care resulted in beautiful full color 
pictures of the various parts of the Mass. An excellent color 

story of the Mass for young and old. 


(Catechetical Guild, $1.95) 





hse aie 


Pius XI Zsolt Aradi 

As a journalist and member of the Hungarian Legation 
in Rome, Zsolt Aradi was on the scene to gather many of 
the facts that he describes in his biography of Pope Pius 
XI. Time has given the author a better opportunity to place 
in proper perspective the pope who died at the beginning 
of World War II and just before a denunciation of Fascism @ 
was to be delivered to the assembled Italian bishops. A 
popular biography of one of the great popes of our modern 
era, the pope who was sympathetic to all the good ele- 
ments of the modern world and who settled the controversy 
with the Italian government. 





(Hanover House, $4.50) 
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LUCID\ 1 / INTERVALS 





“How do you spell ‘sense’?” inquired 
the stenographer. 

“Which one?” asked the boss. “Coin or 
horse?” 

“Well,” said the steno, “like in ‘T 
haven’t seen him sense.’ ” 

e 

He: “You are the sunshine of my life, 
you reign in my heart. Without you, life 
is but a dreary cloud.” 

She: “Are you proposing or is this a 
weather report?” 








A man was driving on a parkway when 
his car stalled and he discovered that his 
battery was dead. 

He flagged down a passing driver who 
was a woman and she agreed to give him 
a push to get the car started. 

Because his car had an automatic trans- 
mission the driver explained to the lady, 
“You'll have to get up to 30 to 35 miles an 
hour in order to get me started.” 

The lady nodded wisely and the stalled 
driver climbed into his car and waited for 
her to line up behind him. 

He waited. And waited. Then he turned 
around to see where the woman was. 

She was there all right — coming at him 
30 to 35 miles an hour! 

® 

Employer: “Sorry, young man, but I 
don’t need any help. I just couldn’t find 
enough work to keep you busy.” 

Applicant: “You’d be surprised how lit- 
tle it takes.” 
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“My dad is an Eagle, a Moose, an Elk 
and a Lion,” boasted one youngster. 

“Yah,” gasped his wide-eyed companion. 
“How much does it cost to see him?” 

e 

It was the first day of school and the 
kindergarten teacher was busy trying to 
get some vital statistics from her class. 

“What is your name?” she asked one 
little boy. 

“Billy Smith.” 

“And your address?” 

The boy gave her a vacant stare. “I 
mean, Billy, where do you get your mail?” 

There was a moment’s pause. “I think,” 
was the answer, “people just send it to us.” 

e 

“How is your wife?” the man asked a 
friend he hadn’t seen for years. 

“She’s in heaven,” replied the friend. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” This didn’t sound quite 
right so he said, “I mean I’m glad.” That 
was worse so finally he came out with, 
“Well, I’m surprised.” 

@ 

The man on the bus insisted on address- 
ing a fellow passenger as “ma.” Finally 
the lady drew herself up and remarked 
loudly: 

“I don’t recall giving birth to that 
creature.” 
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Two definitions of a pessimist: 

A person who sizes himself up and 
gets sore about it. 

One who is always building dun- 
geons in the air. 
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BEST SELLERS 





MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) 

Anatomy of a Murder (Ilb)—Traver 

By Love Possessed (IIlb )—Cozzens 

Rally Round the Flag Boys (II1)— 
Shulman : 

The White Witch (Ila)—Goudge 

Some Came Running (I1V)—Jones 

Below the Salt (Ila)—Costain 

The Winthrop Woman (IIlb)—Seton 

North from Rome (1)—Maclnnes 

The Roots of Heaven (Ila)—Gary 

Sound of Thunder (Ila)—Caldwell 

Atlas Shrugged (II]1)—Rand 

Home from the Hill (II1)— 
Humphrey 

Purely Academic (IIla)—Barr 











I. Suitable for general reading: 

Papa’s Daughter—Bjorn 

The Meddlesome Friar and the Way- 
ward Pope—de la Beydoyere 

Death of a Spinster—Duncombe 

My Thirty-third Year—Fittkau 

Mama’s Boarding House—Fitzgerald 

The Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship 
—Gardiner 

How To Be a Father—Gilbreth 

Sylvester—Heyer 

Post Stories: 1957—Hibbs 

By Deeds of Truth—Hofmann & Pierre 

The Gods Are Angry—Joyce 

Nagako: Empress of Japan—Koyama 

The Autobiography of the West—Lewis 

The Accounting—Marshall 

No Time for Tears—Naegoe 

Last in Convoy—Pattinson 

The Battle of Cowpens—Roberts 

Our Lady of Beauraing—Sharkey & 
DeBergh 

An End to Valor—Stern 

American Literature and Christian 
Doctrine—Stewart 

Sycamore Men—Taylor 

The Fate of the Maine—Weans 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Pub- 
lished at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


The Stars Grow Pale—Bjarnhof 

The Greek Experience—Bowra 

Ten Thousand Eyes—Collier 

A Father and His Fate—Compton- 
Burnett 

Land Without Justice—Djilas 

Patterns in Comparative Religion— 
Eliade 

Slow Burner—Haggard 

Trigger Mortis—Kane 

Light in Silence—Koch 

A Dangerous Innocence—Lincoln 

J.B.: A Play in Verse—MacLeish 

The Reach of Fear—Mathews 

An Afternoon in March—Molloy 

Among the Mormons—Mulder & 
Mortenson 

The Rich Die Hard—Nichols 

Fever in the Earth—Owens 

Beyond My Worth—Roth 

Seeds of Murder—York 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 

The Dangerous Years—Church 

Lover's Point—Lee 

End of a War—Loomis 

September Moon—Moore 

Splendid in Ashes—Pinckney 

Cruel Easter—Sandys 

A Summer Place—Wilson 


III, Permissible for the discriminating 


adult: 


Under the Winter Moon—Brooke 
Black Grapes—de Stefani 
Tomorrow to Live—Herber 
Happy as Larry—Hinde 

The Way We Live Now—Miller 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
The Hard Sell—Delman 
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Liguorian Background 
| HE FEAST of St. Alphonsus Liguori, after whom 
THE LIGUORIAN is named, occurs on August 2. As 
it comes up on the calendar each year, the editors of 
THE LIGUORIAN remind themselves of how far they 
have to go to equal the zeal of St. Alphonsus in the 
important work of supplying good reading for every- 
body today. 

St. Alphonsus tackled, in writing, practically every 
heresy, every form of secularism, every movement of 
atheism and agnosticism of his day. He wrote well over 
a hundred books in the battle he waged and left to his 
Redemptorist sons and the world the principle that un- 
less ordinary Christians read more and more about the 
truth, they will be led to read themselves out of their 
faith and out of heaven. 

THE LIGUORIAN has for its primary purpose the 
prevention of this loss of souls through the medium of 
good reading. 

Are you a subscriber? If not, use the subscription 
blank below to bring THE LIGUORIAN into your home. 

If you are a subscriber, use the blank to enter a gift 
subscription for a friend or relative. 

Please send The Liguorian for one year ($2.00 en- 
closed); for three years ($5.00 enclosed); to: 


Name 





Street and Number 





City Zone State 
(You may also send one-year subscriptions to three 
different persons for $5.00). 
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